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THE REPERCUSSIONS of Wallace Bamber’s article in 
our July issue, ‘“Let’s Face the Facts, Pulp Writers!’ 
have been loud and far-reaching. Letters both of 
condemnation and praise have bombarded the editors 
of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST since its appearance. 
A few are published in this issue. 

With the writers who contend that, even if the 
facts are as Bamber stated them, they should not 
have been published, we sincerely take issue. THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST is a natural forum for the 
discussion of problems affecting writers. Discourag- 
ing facts, we believe, should be faced. If there are 
encouraging aspects to the situation, so much the 
better. 

The point of Mr. Bamber’s article, it seems to us, 
is the same point as that which has been brought 
out by most of his critics. It is that the depression, 
while temporarily affecting the majority of writers, 
to a greater or less degree, is a test of determination, 
resourcefulness, and ability. Those who keep up 
their courage, work harder than they have ever 
worked before, and keep alert for developments, will 
weather the storm and come out more securely estab- 
lished than they were under easier conditions. Surely 
this is a constructive lesson. 


THE meeting of the American Fiction Guild sched- 
uled for July 14 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, has been postponed until 2 p. m. Tuesday, 
August 16, at the same place. Arthur J. Burks, 
vice president, advises that one week previous to the 
meeting a written schedule of the guild plan of coop- 
erating with pulp magazine publishers will be sent 
to interested members, so that they will be able 
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to determine whether it is satisfactory to them, or 
whether it can be adapted to their needs. 

The various pulp-paper publishers will be repre- 
sented at the meeting, which follows the preliminary 
meeting held June 2. 

New York Chapter No. 1 of the American Fiction 
Guild had its regular dinner and meeting on July 11. 
William C. Lengel, associate editor of Cosmopoli- 
tan, was guest of honor. Mr. Lengel’s topic was 
“Luck and Chance in Writing.”” He told how he had 
succeeded in having his own book published by us- 
ing a pen name, Warren Spencer, the publisher not 
knowing but that the book was the work of an 
amateur. It was accepted and proved a good invest- 
ment, thus disproving the familiar contention that 
the name of the author is of primary importance. Ed 
Bodin, president of the New York chapter, presided. 
Other speakers were: Amita Fairgrieve, editor of 
All Story; Marion Shear, associate editor of the same 
magazine; Carl Bernard Ogilvie; Arthur J. Burks; 
Dorothy Waring, editor of Wm. Godwin & Co., 
book publishers, and August Lenniger, agent. 

The American Fiction Guild, as outlined last 
month, is a national organization of professional 
writers in the pulp-paper field. Those interested in 
the purposes of the organization are invited to com- 
municate with the officers at the headquarters, 178-80 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Homer Croy, who contributes some interesting ‘‘in- 
side stuff’ on sources of motion picture material in 
this issue, is at present actively engaged in turning 
out pictures for leading film stars. He has the dis- 
tinction of being the only writer to do two stories 
for Will Rogers. The first was ‘“They Had to See 
Paris,” from his novel of the same name. The second, 
a sequel to it, will be released in August, probably 
under the title of “Down to Earth.” Homer Croy’s 
first great success was the best-selling novel, ‘West 
of the Water Tower.” 


IT IS NOT OFTEN that we give space in the A. & 
J. to such elementary advice as ‘Be sure to put 
sufficient postage on your manuscript.” But the 
number— and seemingly increasing proportion—of 
submitted manuscripts which reach this office with 
postage-due stamps attached calls for a word of 
warning. There is no reason to think that we are 
especially singled out for the honor of being allowed 
to pay postage on unsolicited manuscripts. It must 
be a general practice. 

The warning is not issued in a spirit of con- 
sideration for editors. It is the thoughtless writer 
who suffers the consequences. Some publishers refuse 
to accept manuscript envelopes on which there is 
postage due. Evidently most offices do accept them, 
however, or the practice would be quickly checked. 
But the editor, as a rule, sees the envelope, and the 
presence of that familiar red stamp is sure to annoy 
him. The presence of a postage-due stamp on the 
envelope beyond a doubt has not infrequently stayed 
the editorial hand when it was about to write a 
brief note of encouragement in sending back a screed, 
and caused it to reach for a rejection slip instead. 
When there was a close question as to the availability 
of a manuscript it may have resulted in a decision 
adverse to the author. 

The writer who sticks a three-cent stamp on a 
well-filled manuscript envelope surely knows that it 
is insufficient. Why foolishly prejudice the editor 
against his offering in these days when acceptances 
are so difficult to win, at best? The increase to three- 
cent postage will make editors more than ever re- 
luctant to supply deficiencies in postage 
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LATELY I have 
met quite a few 
people who don't 
believe I know any- 
thing about the 
pulp depression. 

“Oh,” they say 
lightly, “editors 
buy anything you 
send in. You're es- 
tablished and sell 
on your name. 
Why, you've got 
stuff running every- 
where now! You're 
wealthy, too.” 

This is like more 
of the popular if erroneous beliefs existent. I 
know two writers back East who have picked 
up an incident to my alleged discredit, that 
happened twenty years ago, and are paging all 
the editorial offices with it as though it were 
recent. And only last week I heard of another 
well-known writer about whom some of the 
most amazing yarns and predictions are floating 
around—all of them quite absurd. a 

Well, just how absurd is the pulp depres- 
sion, and how to cure it? 

It isn’t absurd, brethren. It’s pathetic. Wally 
Bamber comes across with a doleful article in 
the July AUTHOR & JOURNALIST that paints 
conditions a little blacker than they are, though 
they're bad enough. On all sides of us, the 
boys are folding their tents and going back 
to nature, or looking for steady work, and 
checks no longer flutter in like autumn leaves. 
All our troubles pile up at the wrong time, and 
postage is increased to boot. 

Yet it seems to me we have the wrong slant 
on it. Heaven knows I’m no Pollyanna, to deny 
facts. But I don’t think the magazines are 
quite so helpless as Bamber says. I think Bam- 
ber is all to the good, and I know he has some 
ideas about running a pulp sheet that will go 
over big some day when they're made public, 
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and I’d bank on him clear through—but I also 
know that some of the editorial boys are put- 
ting up a tremendous fight. They're not sit- 
ting back and letting the waves wash them out, 
believe me. Are we writers doing that? 

What this pulp depression needs is not altru- 
istic blah, but ideas. 

I know quite a few writers who are washed 
out and admit it. Now let me give just three 
examples of writers who are not washed out, 
and I think you'll get my slant. 

Smith is a retired sea captain with a harbor 
job. For several years he has been trying to 
write. He has made the pulps frequently. I 
asked him the other day if he’d given up his 
ambitions, and he gave me the horselaugh. 

“Listen, mister!” he said. “I’ve got a job 
that keeps a roof over my head; that’s enough. 
I’m plugging away just the same as ever, only 
more so. I ain’t expecting to sell, sure! If you 
established fellows are hard hit, where do I 
come in? But I’m turning out more work than 
ever, and when the tide starts to flood, I'll have 
seme awful good stuff to sell. And I’m learn- 
ing all the time. Some of these days, I'll turn 
up and you'll find me a real writer.” 

“It takes a lot of guts to keep on writing 
without encouragement,” I observed. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve noticed that a fire 
hose don’t get a lot of encouragement, but if 
you keep her pointed steady, long enough, she 
puts out the fire.” 

That’s one angle. Then there’s Robinson, a 
“regular” who has risen to the top during the 
past few years. Here’s his reaction to Bamber’s 
notions, and the slump. I cannot give his name 
for the excellent reason that he would not per- 
mit it, but he knows his onions. 


@ “Bamser’s O. K., but jumps too fast,” said 
he, being one of Wally’s good friends also. 
“The changing style of writing doesn’t come 
overnight. That old-time Merriwell style went 
out of use with the Merriwells; probably it 
killed them. I know, because I wrote some of 
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them. To a certain extent, Bamber’s right. I 
think the reading public is fed up with the ab- 
surd trash that has flooded the stands; pick 
up some of those war and air thrillers, and they 
were so lushy that you wonder anybody had the 
gall to print the stuff, let alone read it. 

“It's the flood of trash that has swamped 
everything, sure. But Bamber points to certain 
writers as heralds of the new era, which is 
something else. I've sold some of that exact 
stuff he talks about; how? By deliberately 
writing in a certain affected style. It looks 
novel, it gives something different, and gets 
across momentarily. I’m doing a lot of pen- 
name stuff. Most of it, I’m doing very well 
indeed, and it goes over, even now.” 

That’s another opinion. Then look at 
Brown, an old-timer so old that in New York 
they've been saying for the past dozen years 
that he’s all written out and washed up and 
done for, though he remains popular and keeps 
right on selling. I asked him how he did it. 

“By reaching out,” he said promptly. “You 
and I are like everybody else, BJ, and you 
can't deny it. Bamber has the right angle; the 
old stuff needs to be rejuvenated. But remem- 
ber this: what is good will find a market. 
People always want the best, will always buy it. 

“Right now, the editors are taking an awful 
wallop, but they've got to put stuff in the maga- 
zine or fold up. I aim to provide that stuff, 
even at low rates; and it’s the best I've ever 
turned out, believe me! Not all at low rates, 
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either; here’s a check at six cents, from a pulp, 
that announced three months ago they had quit 
buying, and if you don’t think it’s real, look it 
over. How do I do it? 

“By working like hell, to be exact. I've 
been branching out in all sorts of ways, for it’s 
true you can’t put over mediocre stuff. I take 
a story and rewrite it two or three times before 
it goes out, fill it with surprises. I’m doing all 
sorts of stories, types I haven’t been pore 
to try before. I’m writing the sort of stuff I 
always claimed was impossible for me to write. 
I’m selling in small markets. I’m putting qual- 
ity into hack work, if you get me. When the 
spur of necessity bites deep, you can either fight 
your head off and be broken, or else run like 
hell and win the race. I don’t aim to be 
broken.” 

You will observe that both Brown and Rob- 
inson agree that the market needs first-class 
material, though one does not agree with Bam- 
ber and the other does. And I like that meta- 
phor that Smith used, about the fire hose. 


@ It hits right where we need to be hit. Noth- 
ing is so hard as to turn out creative work under 
a terrific weight of worry, fear, despondency, 
as all of us know. It can be done and it must 


be done; but it’s hard. Yet, why shouldn't 
it be? It’s our job, and if we can’t lick it we'd 
better find one we can lick. 

So I think that what this pulp depression 
needs is more ideas and harder work. 


A MARKET 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

May I take exception to the “pauper payment” 
prophesies of Mr. Wallace Bamber, who says that 
“even 1 cent as a minimum rate will be a thing of 
the past’’ and that professional writers may have to 
make their writing an avocation. 

Even if the prophecy were true, it seems to me to 
be a very bad suggestion to make at this time. I 
know that reputable publishers would aot take a cue 
from it, but the half-cent-on-publication birds will be 
heartened and encouraged thereby to continue their 
policies. 

The radio has had quite as much to do with poor 
magazine sales as has the depression. Radio pro- 
grams are so poor that their popularity is on the 
wane. People out here are going back to reading 
magazines again. 

I, like many writers, have been on war rations for 
some time, but I have not yet given up my profes- 
sional career, that I have followed for twenty years. 
I work harder, take more time with my stories, con- 
sider markets more carefully, turn out fewer words, 
give more attention to my garden, and accept the re- 
jection slips with the equanimity of a newspaper man 
who many times has seen a city editor crumple up 
his copy and throw it in the wastebasket (perhaps 
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to give way to a big department store full-page ad). 

And here let me reiterate a suggestion of mine 
which you were good enough to publish some years 
ago. 
If every writer in the country would buy all the 
magazines he can afford, it would help a lot. I buy 
all the way from eight to ten magazines a month. I 
have heard it said that there are at least 60,000 writ- 
ers selling and trying to sell. If each bought ten 
magazines a month, that would make 600,000 copies. 

Even if a writer is selling nothing but is making 
his living at something else and trying to write, he 
should join in a “buy a magazine” crusade. By so 
doing he may assure himself a market when he does 
write something salable. A single $100 sale would 
repay him tenfold. 

And it is not philanthropy in any sense, but com- 
mon business precaution to buy these magazines. 
Only by so doing can the writer keep up to date on 
the editor’s needs. Scores of times the mere act 


of sitting down and reading a certain magazine has 
given me an idea for a story that fitted it exactly and 
has led to a sale. 

If THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST were to foster this 
“buy a magazine” plan among authors, it would be 
doing everyone a service. 

GeorGE C. HENDERSON. 


August, 1932 


FACE MORE FACTS, 


PULP WRITERS 


_. . By CLEE WOODS 


IN the July issue 
of THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST, Mr. 
Bamber paints a 
pretty drab picture 
for the pulp-paper 
writer and con- 
cludes with the ad- 
vice, in effect, for 
them to surrender 
abjectly to what- 
ever prices and con- 
ditions the surviv- 
ing publishers wish 
to hand out. He 
made me feel sick, 
till I got to think- 
ing for myself. Maybe it was only self- 
hypnotism, but I soon felt great again. 

Admittedly, the old gray mare ain’t what she 
used to be. It’s going to take a good horse 
doctor to get her well enough to plow corn 
again. But who of us with virility enough to 
write a bang-up action story is going to quit 
when the going gets a little tough ? 

To begin with, I must disagree with Bamber’s 
forecast of an entirely new type of pulp-paper 
story. He blames present conditions besetting 
our profession partly on this subtle change. 
Look at the magazines which thus far have 
survived the depression. Have they been those 
sensing Bamber’s predicted change in their 
editorial content? Wild West Weekly is still 
going strong. It’s about as far removed from 
Blue Book as Job's hide was from the skin you 
love to touch. Ace-High continues to splash 
blood and burn powder, though with no little 
skill in the artistry of the deeds. It is very 
much alive, while Far West Illustrated stag- 
gered through two or three titles and then died 
a natural death. When the latter magazine 
changed its content and title to a mild type of 
Western love story, its end was in sight, while 
the virile, hard-riding heroes and gun-packing 
little cowgirls still gallop across the pages of 
Ranch Romances. 

I cite these examples impartially, merely to 
show that the mortality of magazines is due 
far more to the economic condition of the 
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country than their failure to sense a new era 
in pulp-paperdom. Of course, changes will 
come, and types of story vary in popularity. 
But these changes will come so gradually that 
a writer will hardly be aware of them. He will 
grow and learn; editors will suggest here and 
disapprove there, perhaps months elapsing be- 
tween times. There always has been room for 
Western Story Magazine’s quieter type of story 
right alongside the swift-trigger pages of other 
magazines. Doubleday, Doran’s West stands 
about midway between the two types, perhaps, 
and it too survives. 

My contention from this is that we are going 
to have all types for a long time to come, 
although, of course, there may be great improve- 
ment within the types. We should improve. 
But tamed America’s appetite for vicarious thrill 
by gun and horse, bad man and grim sheriff, 
bull-necked vilain anywhere and fighting heart 
to death—this appetite must be satisfied from 
the newsstands, regardless of the minor changes 
in the cooking of the dish. It will be, too, 
just as soon as the masses can earn cash above 
the cost of beans, bed and gasoline. 

The publisher who makes the most money 
from supplying this demand will be the man 
who gives the most for the money. Even the 
masses discriminate in values over a period of 
time. The publisher who gives the most to his 
readers must skim the cream of the current 
supply of manuscripts. It follows naturally 
that he will have gumption enough to bid for 
this cream by paying a little higher word rate 
than his competitors. This in itself assures us 
pulp-paper scribes a fair return for what we 
have to market, just as soon as there is revived 
buying power enough to enable the smart pub- 
lisher to raise his ante. During the past seven 
years one publisher has consistently paid me a 
higher word rate than I could get any place 
else. Consequently, during all this time I have 
submitted nag first every story of mine which 
I thought he could use at all. There is your 
answer to the low rate prediction that will drive 
writers to other professions and make writing 
only a side issue. A good publisher wants to 
keep good writers busy turning out the best 
they can. If he drives such writers to other 
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fields, naturally enough they will find less urge 
to put the old pep into stuff that does not have 
to sell to pay the grocer. In my own case this 
summer, I am taking a four-months’ trip 
through the Northwest in quest of fresh ma- 
terial, new scenes, living characters. If I had 
to stick to some other job, I could not do this. 
By so much then would some magazine pages 
lose the freshness and vigor that must neces- 
sarily find its way into the stories turned out 
by even an ordinary quantity writer such as 
I am. 


} Even accepting the premise that pulp stories 
are evolving into a superior type, I fail to see 
why this must render the writer subservient to 
the publisher. If the surface intelligence of 
the lower masses has been bettered by radio, 
airplane, and automobile, then this intelligence 
must include more people within its scope than 
heretofore. If, therefore, the pulp story evolves 
to meet this surface elevation of intelligence, 
it must naturally broaden its appeal and con- 


sequently its sales. 
The publishers in turn must be still more 


alert to pick the stories which best express this 
evolution. They can not keep up the supply by 
stultifying their writers in stuffy offices or weari- 


GOOD TIMES ARE 
COMING BACK 


Editor, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST: 

The article by Mr. Bamber, featured in your July 
issue, was mighty interesting, as representing one 
man’s point of view, but I believe that it would be 
an error to regard it as an authentic statement of 
fact or even probability. 

Personally, I take issue in general, specifically, and 
categorically, with every one of Mr. Bamber’s state- 
ments and conclusions. He has been an editor, and 
while he has been a writer also, it is very evident 
his editorial experience has weighed more heavily 
upon him than has his experience as a writer. 

The present economic situation, I believe, has 
blinded Mr. Bamber. He can’t see daylight from the 
pit in which he stands. Granted that the sales-line 
on every graph in the country, including those of 
leading publishing houses, has sagged to the danger- 
point and beyond, with the return of good times (and 
they will return, sooner or later!) the pulps will re- 
turn to their old form, their old prices, their old 
rates, and their old numerical strength. 

Of course there will be changes, but they will be 
gradual and, in our lifetime, not great. Mr. Bam- 
ber seems to feel that the pulps have taken tremen- 
dous strides since the good old days; I can’t see it. 

They've improved, of course, but I well remember 
reading Argosy back in the days when it had a yel- 
low cover, and it wasn’t much different then. Better 
paper? Yes—we've learned to make better news- 
print as we've learned better manufacturing processes. 
The same holds true of ink and the quality of the 
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some clerking all day while they are earning a 
living, and then expect them to turn out the 
super pulp story that night when the baby has 
the earache. No; the shrewd publisher knows 
that for a writer to do his best he must be free 
to think clearly and to think that way for long, 
uninterrupted intervals. Most successful writ- 
ers have offices apart from their homes or well 
shut off in the home, where they can do this 
thinking. The writer also must be able finan- 
cially to get about to see and learn of the 
places and people about whom he writes. He 
can't do it on occasional sales at one cent a 
word or less. 

Of course there have been numerous maga- 
zine failures. So have there been bank fail- 
ures; but not because of the sort of currency 
they have been handling. Grocery stores have 
failed by the hundreds the past three years, 
but they won’t have to put in a new type of 
groceries to start up again. All they need is a 
fresh supply of the staples, plus what new food 
products of merit have gained popularity. 

No, not until America becomes a far more 
cool-blooded people, will it take its vicarious 
thrills mildly enough to have the tale told slow- 
ly and with subtlety, an eye to art more than 
a yen to tell the reader what happened. 


printing. Art work has improved because the fierce 
competition of the boom days of ’48 and °49 forced 
publishers into buying better art, just as it forced up 
rates. 

As for the quality of the writing in the old maga- 
zines, it really wasn’t so terrible. Frank Packard’s 
“The Miracle Man,” if my memory serves we well, 
ran years ago in old Argosy, mentioned before. Blue 
Book ran some mighty good stories, too, back in the 
days when I used to read them both, with brown, 
briar-scratched bare legs waving excitedly as I lay 
stretched on my belly and turned the well-thumbed 
pages of year-old issues. And that, boys and girls, 
was some little time ago, for there’s more than a bit 
of gray at my temples now, and a goodly smattering 
of it in my whiskers, when I let them grow during 
long trips into the bush country. , 

I've been selling a rather goodly volume of fiction 
for something over a dozen years now, to both the 
pulps and the slicks. I’ve seen ‘em come and go. 
I've watched them, and studied my markets rather 
carefully. And I'm no Pollyanna; I’ve lived too 
long to close my eyes to unpleasant facts. 

But I’m going to say this: be not cast down by 
Mr. Bamber’s pessimistic utterances. I'll bet him a 
new Underwood against a worn-out ribbon that when 
boom times come again, we'll build up again to the 
conditions which rejoiced us all in '28 and '29. 

Not only that; the pulp magazines we’ll have then 
will be very, very like those we have now, and those 
we had several years ago—and ten years ago. There'll 
be a gradual improvement, and—that'’s all! 
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I’m a flea-bitten old-timer in this writing business, 
and I doubt that Mr. Bamber, or you—or you—or you 
—can predict ‘any “trend” in the type of story which 
will go in next year’s pulps. Experience teaches that 
the popularity of the standard types waxes and wanes, 
but after all, a good story is a good story, and—I’m 
going to do some predicting now!—a good story, 
starting at the beginning, close-knit, with characters 
strongly and clearly delineated, will find a ready 
market next year and the next and the next, and for- 
ever and ever. Amen. 

I realize that fiction forms change. Poe would be 
deemed prolix and mighty slow in getting under 
way, today, but the changes which have come have 
come gradually, and no writer since Poe’s day has 
had to make any involved calculations and antici- 
pate what the future holds. The changes have been 
made in a slow march, with which any reasonably 
alert and intelligent person could easily keep step; 
there has been no call, in the past, for tremendous 
leaps in the dark, and I feel sure there will be no such 
need in the immediate or indefinite future. 


Just at the present moment we're all going to 
take less for our stories. We're going to take a 
penny or a penny and a half per word, and like it— 
although my old established markets are still paying 
me more than this, and without comment or objec- 
tion. The slicks are slicing off a fifty or a hundred 
dollars from the usual price, and we'll take this, 
too, and like it, just as those of us who have regular 
jobs took our cuts, and said nothing. 

But by the shades of all the immortals, when 
things start humming again, and advertising pours 
into the offices of the slick publishers, competition 
will start the rates climbing again. When our pres- 
ent hundreds of thousands of unemployed are em- 
ployed again, and have quarters to spend for maga- 
zines, the magazines will come back to the old price 
—and so will rates. 

Save this issue of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, as 
well as the one in which Mr. Bamber’s article ap- 
peared, and see who’s the better prophet! 

Sincerely, 
(Name withheld by request) 


. By Chauncey Thomas 


HAVE been editor and author these many 

years. As an editor, I have never sent out 
a criticism like what follows, but as the author 
I have received its equal. Hence these perhaps 
somewhat sardonic remarks. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Dear Mr. Gray: 


We have received your verses, “Elegy,” and may 
be able to use an extract from them, particularly 
the above, if you will work it over into proper shape. 
The two “fulls” are tautology; change one of them. 
“Gem” is a cut stone, so change to “stone.” There 
is no such thing possible as a “‘pure’’ ray. ‘Serene’ 
is a mental condition, and as a “gem” (better, as sug- 
gested here, “‘stone’”) has no mind, therefore ‘“‘se- 
rene” is utterly out of place. “Fathom” is to measure 
water perpendicularly, and thus to measure a “cave” 
is also impossible as a “cave” implies a hole in the 
earth off the perpendicular more or less. A perpen- 
dicular hole in the earth is a “hole” and never a 
“cave,” you know. The fact is, there are no caves 
in the ocean, nor its bottom, which is full of ooze. 
“Bear” is the wrong verb here, as “‘bear’’ means either 
carry or bring into being by birth, which obviously the 
cave cannot do. Flowers are not “born,” my dear Mr. 
Gray, if you will but think a minute. To be “born” 
means coming from the womb, and flowers have none, 
hence cannot give birth to anything. Flowers do not 
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reproduce themselves, either, but evolve seeds, and 
“born” means direct reproduction. “Blush” is also 
incorrect diction, as “blush” means an extra flow 
of blood to the face, and as a flower has neither face 
nor blood, of course “‘blush” cannot be used here. 
“Sweetness” is a sensation via the tongue, a matter 
of taste, so to speak, so substitute either “beauty” or 
“perfume.” Air is air, hence “desert” air is wrong 
here, too. We often see “sea air’’ as you have ‘‘des- 
ert” air here, but a moment's thought will convince 
you that the location does not affect the air itself. 


Editor. 
And this is what would have been published: 


Lots of rare stones of finest water 
Are in the grayish ooze of the sea; 

Full many a flower evolves unseen, 
A total waste except to a bee. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


WRITING THE SHORT, SHORT Story, by Walter 
Alderman. A. D. Freese & Son, Upland, Ind. $1. 
Market list, 25c. 

With the present vogue of the short short-story 
(it will be noted that we differ with the publishers 
of the above book as to the logical punctuation of 
the term) a handbook covering the special technique 
of this form should prove popular. Mr. Alderman 
has covered his subject thoroughly and in a helpful 
manner. The hints he gives are applicable to longer 
fiction as well as to the tabloid tale. 
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HOW HOLLYWOOD 
BUYS ITS STORIES 


. . By HOMER CROY 


HOW does Holly- 
wood buy its sto- 
ries? An interest- 
ing question; one 
worth looking into. 

I have flopped 
around in the 
studios for some 
time, been on and 
of f payrolls, but 
don’t know much 
more about it than 
when I walked 
through my first 
iron gate. As near- 
ly as I can figger 
out, it is a matter 
of chance. Once I was so simple and naive as 
to think that stories were bought for quality. 
I actually thought this, and I suppose there are 
writers living today who believe the same thing. 
It just shows how innocent writing people can 
be; they ought to have a school policeman to 
help them across the street. 

I don’t mean this to be as rough as it sounds, 
as the studios actually want good stories, and 
they will pay well for them. All well so far 
—but how in the world can any human being 
tell a good story before it is tried out on the 
public? Hollywood will pay a million dollars 
a year to any person who can sit at a desk and 
look over a book, a play manuscript, or a studio 
“original” and tell if it is a good picture. While 
I am in a spending mood I think I'll make it 
two million dollars. 

A Niagara of manuscripts pours into a stu- 
dio; Fox considers fifty stories a day; the com- 
pany buys one a week. Monte Carlo is a steady- 
going, chanceless game in comparison to the 
Hollywood hopper. 

All the major studios have ‘‘reading staffs’ 
who hunt through the magazines for available 
stories, like hunters going through the Maine 
woods for deer. They beat the bush and stand 
and look and listen, wetting their fingers to 
the wind; now and then one of them creeps 
up, his red shirt palpitating with excitement, 
and bangs away. Picking up his quarry, he 
brings it to his chief and flings the quivering 
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body across his desk. What happens then? 
Don’t get excited; there’s no venison on the 
table yet. 

Other great minds have to read it, report 
cards are filled out, and analyses are made. This 
is a good story, let us say for sake of argu- 
ment. The studio is roaring with enthusiasm. 
Think of it!—a reader has turned up a master- 
piece in a magazine. It is a seven days’ wonder 
——a new story comes along—and the first story 
slides to the bottom of the desk, where, six 
months later, it is discovered by a new scenario 
editor, who tramps it into the wastebasket. 


@ No magazine is too small or too obscure to 
be beaten by the hunters. Sometimes it seems 
as if they were touched with genius for finding 
out-of-the-way magazines and they trek through 
them as patiently as the 49’ers in their day. 
From the larger magazines they get galley 
proofs of novels, serials, and even stories, and 
have read them before they are handed to the 
mea No magazine is too lowly to get a 

uggy ride. Not only are the magazines read 
and digested, but digests of all the half-possible 
stories are made and filed away. The magazines 
are not thrown away, but filed as carefully as 
income tax statements, by month and year. It 
is awe-inspiring to go through the reading de- 
partment of a film company and see these stacks 
and mounds of magazines, with dusty slips of 
paper in them where prospectors thought they 
had struck gold. 

This one source is what might be called the 
oyster-egg source; the oyster, we are told, lays 
a million eggs, and feels a maternal thrill in 
her soft bosom if one of these eggs grows up 
to carry on the family tradition. So it is with 
magazine miscellany ; every once in a while one 
of these eggs gets on the screen. This, of 
course, does not mean the kind of eggs hens 
produce. 

A second source of screen material is books, 
and we all know what avalanches there are of 
them; the avalanches in the Alps are casual and 
inconsequential to the ones that pour from the 
printing presses. More than two novels a day 
are published in this country, and every one 
of these books is read, digested, and a blood 
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count is made of it. If the book sets the studio 
crazy, the author, or his agent, is approached 
and money is handed him (Oh joy!), but even 
if the studio takes it comparatively calmly the 
digest and opinion are filed away, so that if 
conditions change, if a new star is engaged, or 
whatnot, the book may still be used. The list 
of book-plot digests on file in Hollywood stag- 
gers the human mind. That's the reason, I 
guess, you see such trash on the screen some- 
times. ... 


@ Nor only is the fiction read, but the non-fic- 
tion, stories you wouldn’t ordinarily think of as 
having film possibilities. For instance, The 
Royal Road to Romance has been bought for pic- 
ture purposes and is now being tossed back and 
forth like a hot potato. But I am no person 
to say where a story lies sleeping, and where it 
long ago has departed its nest. I did not see a 
picture in Trader Horn, but they put one in. 
I only hope it didn’t hasten Aloysius Smith’s 
end. But it was a box-office success, so why 
grieve for literature? Meantime The Good 
Earth remains unbought. 

With the same well-meaning faithfulness the 
plays are seen, digested and story-conferenced. 
Every scenario editor not only reads all the play 
notices, but has scouts and spies and stool-pig- 
eons (almost) who tell him what is afoot on 
the Rialto. They even get confidential reports 
by wire, often in code, before the play opens. 
A scenario editor who waits until a play is act- 
ually produced on Broadway is considered as 
ancient and old-fashioned as a Samurai. If the 
play looks particularly healthy, he may have an 
option on it before the curtain goes up; if the 
reviews and “‘‘audience-reaction’” (you see what 
Hollywood does to a fella) are good he will 
take up the option ere the sun has crept down 
behind the Palisades. 

Stage plays bring good prices, too. Run your 
eye over this: Strictly Dishonorable, $125,000 
(plus royalty) ; The Front Page, $125,000; The 
Greeks Had a Word For It, $100,000; An 
American Tragedy, both silent and dialogue 
rights, $135,000, which must have been salve 
to Mr. Dreiser when he saw the film version. 

Not only are the plays on Broadway in- 
spected, but the plays put on by small theatre 
groups as well. Naturally this is true near Hol- 
lywood more so than in other parts of the coun- 
try; but here no group is too small or obscure 
for a studio, if requested, to send a reporter. 

Hollywood consumes from 500 to 600 stories 
a year, depending on the year and the condi- 
tions. The average might be 550. 

In addition to this the plays in London and 
Paris and Berlin are inspected; in fact, no play 
in all the world is safe. Any moment Holly- 
wood may come around and take it out to sup- 
per and before the night is over offer it money. 
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It isn’t long, then, till the — girl is weeping 
and wringing her hands, but heartless Holly- 
wood rides on looking for another Maude 
Muller. 

These are the rivers that pour into the Holly- 
wood dam; magazine stories, books, and plays. 
But this is not all; we are not through. While 
the rivers are rushing to the reservoirs, springs 
are bubbling up from beneath, night and day, 
never ceasing, never stopping. They are the 
“contract writers’—human beings who are on 
the payroll and who sit in cubicles and Think. 
Just to see this, is, alone, worth the price of a 
ticket to Hollywood. Now and then the poor 
man groans... it is a sacred moment. Let us 
creep away. But stay, he looks at his watch... 
it’s about time to go to lunch, and he puts it off 
till after lunch. There are studio executives 
who have grown old and tottering who have 
never actually caught these same staff writers 
thinking. 

But—a little more seriously—these staff and 
contract writers are constantly turning in sto- 
ries—“‘originals” they are called out here, the 
term being purely general. The number of 
these staff writers is amazing. For instance, 
when M-G-M was going full blast it had sev- 
enty-two writers—and produced fifty stories a 
year. 

Thus to the mighty cataract that flows into 
the Hollywood studios are added the “origin- 
als’” written on the payroll. 


@ THERE is also another stream putting into 
the studio—the stories written on the outside. 
Hollywood has learned from bitter experience 
not to read stories sent through the mail; the 
reason is simple: plagiarism—lawsuits. In this 
respect Hollywood has been much set upon. 
Miss Daisy Doakes (sister to the famous Joe) 
submits a story; a month later the postman 
throws it on the porch; a year later she sees a 
picture at the Pastime that has a boy and girl 
in it talking about love as they glide in a canoe 
(which was the big moment in her story) and 
she gets her brother-in-law, who has been ad- 
mitted to the bar, to sue the company. The 
chances are the film company is as innocent as 
a canary in a squabble with a cat, but even to 
win the suit costs money, so the policy is to 
send back all unsolicited stories, unopened and 
unread . .. (Meanwhile mail order scenario- 
writing schools go on turning out innocent 
graduates). It’s cheaper, from the studio point 
of view, to miss the good stories that might 
come in from crossroad geniuses than to fight 
off the camp followers. 

It would seem easy enough, with all the sto- 
ries flowing into a studio, to select one that 
would stand up, but other complications arise. 
A story may be bought to fit a star, or a director, 
or a cycle. Especially the cycle. For a time 
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Hollywood made practically nothing but gang- 
ster pictures; finally the lawmakers got ponder- 
ously under way and began to pass laws, but 
when this time arrived there were only two 
gangster pictures on the sets in all Hollywood. 
The picture makers were riding to other 
hounds. 


} But of late the first faint light of another 
dawn seems to be breaking over the orange 
groves. It is to buy stories for their story merit 
rather than to fit stars and directors and cycles, 
or to balance the studio sales needs. If the 
story is sound, buy it; then go out and get a 
star who can play it, a director who can direct 
it, and hand it to the public for approval. A 
healthy sign. 

A handicap that the studios have which the 
public seems never to consider is that a pro- 
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ducing company /as to play down to its pub- 
lic. There are more smart people in Hollywood 
than in any other town of its size in the world, 
but they have to concoct a product for a public 
that could pass an army intelligence test only 
with the aid of earnest tutors. There are hun- 
dreds of studio people in Hollywood who 
would like to produce intellectual hocumless 
pictures, but it is as hopeless as trying to get 
Al Capone to teach a Sunday School class. It 
has been done many a time and oft by producers 
with the light of faith shining in their eyes, 
but those same eyes are now black and the pock- 
etbooks of their owners bulge if you put a post- 
age stamp in them. 

The price of stories is down, but the eager- 
ness to get stories is up. The rapacious maw 


of Hollywood must be satisfied. Good luck. 


QUESTION 


. By DEMMA RAY OLDHAM 


AN interest- 
ing story, well writ- 
ten, usually finds a 
market. That same 
story, told in an un- 
teresting way, will 
find itself traveling 
back and _ forth 
from editor to edi- 
tor, finally to be 
tucked away in the 
files of the writer's 
unsold stories. 

We can use the 
best English, our 
descriptive matter 
may be perfect, the 
characters may be appealing, and the plot plau- 
sible to the letter; but if no importance at- 
taches to the narrative question, the story nine 
times out of ten, will still lack interest. 

What is this narrative question? 

Let us show by illustration. Suppose your 
story concerns the desire of John Brown to earn 
a thousand dollars. You may write of John 
Brown's struggles and handicaps in trying to 
earn the thousand dollars, and make his expe- 
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riences entertaining, but when he has at last 
won the thousand dollars, what of it? 

But if John Brown's mother is in the hos- 
pital and he must have a thousand dollars by 
Wednesday, in order to pay for an operation 
that will save her life, and John Brown right 
at that time doesn’t have a penny—then the 
story of his struggles and final attainment will 
be interesting. It all depends on the import- 
ance of the outcome. In other words, on the 
outcome to the narrative question. 

Failure to take this into account spells the 
non-success of many a story. The plot may be 
logical, the struggle may develop furiously in 
the body of the story; the climax may be dra- 
matic—and yet, if there is no importance at- 
tached to the outcome of the narrative ques- 
tion the story as a whole lacks interest—and 
interest is what sells a story. But if your main 
character starts out to accomplish a certain 
thing because much depends on the outcome 
of that accomplishment, then and then only you 
have a story that grips the reader, one that he 
cannot lay down before finishing it. 

You might build a complete story on a plot 
in which John loves Mary and starts out to 
win her; but the story will not be interesting 
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unless something in addition depends on his 
winning her. ‘ Suppose, for example that John 
is engaged to Mary and has gone to the expense 
of building a home for her. He has spent all 
his savings preparing to make her happy. Quite 
a nice little story, but one very mild in inter- 
est, could come out of it. How much more 
suspense would result if John’s father had 
willed him a fortune which he was to inherit 
on the day he became twenty-one, provided he 
was married. He has obligated himself heav- 
ily in expectation of this fortune. John is des- 
perately in love with Mary; engaged to her; 
tomorrow he will be twenty-one, and at the last 
minute she changes her mind. Not only will he 


THE EDITOR 


.. . By ED BODIN 


IF there is such a person 
as “the man behind the 
throne’ in the editorial de- 
partment of any leading 
magazine—it is the Circu- 
lation Manager, the man 
on whose shoulders falls 
the responsibility of main- 
taining the circulation on 
which advertising is sold. 

In the larger companies, 
the Circulation Manager 
has a department of his 
own and is usually one of 
the directors of the con- 
cern; but while his work 
is separate from the editor- 
ial division, still he is a 
consulting editor to a great extent; for it is he, 
through his contacts with the newsstands and 
magazine salesmen, who knows what is mak- 
ing the magazine sell or what is holding it back. 
Such information comes to the circulation man- 
ager first—not to the editor. 

True, editors receive hundreds of letters from 
readers stating reasons for or against certain 
contents; but that is not such a strong barom- 
eter as the circulation statistics based on actual 
contacts with the public. 

A wise editor, therefore, listens to the cir- 
culation pulse; for no editor in the country 
knows just what the public wants. Some edi- 
tors think they know—but while editors come 
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lose the girl and the fortune, but he faces ruin 
and disgrace unless he can win her in the few 
hours left to him. 

Don’t you see what a difference it makes 
when some vital matter of additional import- 
ance is attached to the outcome of the action? 
_In the first illustration John’s mother’s life 
depends on his earning the thousand dollars by 
Wednesday. In the second illustration John’s 
fortune and future depend on his winning 
Mary before the following day. 

In other words, the interest and salability of 
your story hinge on the importance of the nar- 
rative question. Don’t neglect it. 


and go quite frequently, the Circulation Man- 
ager usually holds his job until he retires vol- 
untarily; for he bases his judgment not on 
guesswork, but on statistics and actual reports 
from the front. 

And we seldom hear of these circulation 
geniuses in mews concerning the writing field; 
but whether a Douglas of Curtis or a Brehm 
of Crowell—these men have had a lot to do 
in the purchasing of manuscripts, a function 
which many authors believe rests entirely with 
the editors. 

I have seen an editor and a circulation man- 
ager argue for hours on the value of a story. 
The mere fact that it might be a perfect story 
was not as important as the question of reader- 
interest it would create and hold for the maga- 
zine. Even art editors must consider the cir- 
culation manager. I remember one Saturday 
afternoon sitting in on a discussion where the 
art editor was showing a cover design to the 
circulation department heads. ‘“This cover,” he 
said, ‘‘is a masterpiece of art—the harmony of 
color is perfect.” 

“But,” answered the Circulation Manager, 
“it would never make the average magazine 
buyer walk up to a newsstand and buy a copy 
of the magazine—it has no life—no sex-ap- 
peal—no vitality.” 

That’s why it is important that the author 
consider the Circulation Manager’s point of 
view—the point of view of reader-interest and 
appeal, based on fact, not fancy. 
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Cultivate the friendship of your local news- 
stand man—the fellow who seems to have the 
largest sale of magazines. He will be able to 
give you many a tip that might help you slant 
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your stuff for more sales. Remember, he is 
passing along these same points to the circu- 
lation managers—and the circulation managers 
are talking them over with the editors. 


THIS FUNNY BUSINESS 


. . . By PHIL ROLPHSEN 
Formerly Associate Editor, Calgary Eye Opener 


THIS, ostensibly, is 
to be an enlighten- 
ing article on the 
genteel racket of 
writing humor, and 
why the editors may 
or may not buy the 
product of the 
mirth mill. Excuse 
it please, kind 
reader, I was only 
joking!—the 
chances are that I'll 
only get you mud- 
dled up! 

Gag writing, as 
itis popularly 
called, is in many ways a thankless job. There 
is a very small chance of arriving anywhere. 
There is practically no chance of earning a “big 
name’ for yourself which will help put over 
the mass of mediocre jokes which are bound 
to trickle out of your typewriter during the 
process of producing the “‘sure-fire’’ laughs 
which sell, for some mysterious reason. 

There is no magic formula to fall back on. 
In general, humor is something that makes a 
person laugh. But unless it provokes a laugh 
out of the particular individual who presides 
over the market you are trying to make, it is 
not going to tickle his cash register either, re- 
gardless of your own opinion. 

Therein lies the reason why many gag-writers 
feel that editors invariably buy the weakest gags 
and send back the good ones. It inevitably fol- 
lows that the editor's sense of humor does not 
coincide with the writer’s in all cases, or that 
the manuscript does not fit in with the maga- 
zine’s vague policy which lives in the editor's 
imagination. 

“Gagging” eventually becomes a_ habit. 
Every word and statement takes on a double, 
hidden meaning which can be brought out in 
some ludicrous way. Nothing escapes the hu- 
morist’s quest for material. 

There are several ways of getting on a pro- 
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duction basis. One of the best is no/ to sit 
down and stare at the typewriter, waiting for 
inspiration. Concentrate on something, prefer- 
ably a subject suitable to be made fun of. 

For example, we may be writing for the 
risque magazines. This requires a snappy, sexy 
subject. Immediately, we think of a flapper. 
We have something to work on, so let's start 
at the bottom—her feet. Ah, pardon me— 
“start, bottom, feet, shoes, shoelaces—‘‘There’s 
a lot of difference, says Charley the sheik, be- 
tween starting on a shoestring and beginning at 
the bottom.” This is punk, sure, but there you 
are. We can move along to heel, ankle, calf, 
etc., all of which can be “gagged” in the 
same manner, and any other subject you start 
out with offers the same possibilities. 

Another favorite method of working is con- 
stantly to mull over humorous magazines while 
writing. A word catches your eye, various pos- 
sibilities take shape in your mind, and a new 
idea is born. 


@ THE next step is to decide how the idea may 
best be presented. The idea must be brought 
out in such a way that the inference is per- 


fectly clear to the reader. It must be cleverly 
worded. Sometimes the strength of the idea 
determines its form. An unusually good idea 
may be stretched out into a longer joke. An- 
other may adapt itself to a one-line gag. Ordin- 
arily, a weak idea gains emphasis by use in the 
form of a jingle. 

Another way to strengthen an idea and in- 
crease its plausibility is by the proper use of 
characters. A gag which requires ignorance 
can be pinned on a backwoodsman in the city 
for the first time, an illiterate colored man, or 
a foreigner with his broken English, and so on. 
Dialect in itself furnishes many possibilities for 
the humorist. 

Jokes may be submitted on letter-size sheets, 
four or five items to a sheet. Or slips some- 
what smaller than the envelopes, with one item 
on each slip, may be used. The latter method 
has the advantage of not requiring recopying 
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for submission of the rejected items to new 
markets. Two sizes of envelopes are used, one 
slipping inside the other, and the manuscript 
should be small enough to go inside either. 
Some contributors make the mistake of enclos- 
ing a return envelope too small to contain the 
manuscript, much to the annoyance of the 
editor. 

I may seem to be getting rather elementary, 
but during the four years during which I 
handled contributions to a humorous magazine, 
I found that a great many writers were work- 
ing in a hit-or-miss fashion, often needlessly 
hurting their chances of making a sale. 

Do not use flimsy tissue paper to save post- 
age, or bind a batch of slips together in a fold- 
er with staples at one “ad unless you want to 
get them vert intact. Such manuscripts .are 
hard to handle and read. Even if the editor 
overlooks his impulse to send them back, and 
buys one or two out of pity, your neat job is 
ruined when he tears them out. 


Now, let's have a look into that editorial 
office. Batch after batch of gags are arriving 
in an endless stream. Usually the editor reads 
the day’s mail in one sitting, and he regards the 
job as a pain in the neck. Still, he reads all 
the material, good or bad, afraid that some 
“gem’’ might escape him if he didn’t do so. 
He knows that there are a hundred times as 
many gags to read as he can possibly buy. 
Therefore, a businesslike manuscript is a wel- 
come relief, and prejudices him in its favor. 

Do not write long letters to the editor about 
nothing. He has probably seen all the ver- 


sions calculated to sell material that cannot 
stand on its own merits. And he doesn’t care 
how many items you have sold to such-and-such 
a magazine if the jokes you have sent him 
are not up to snuff. 

Editors and others will tell you to study the 
magazine before submitting. This is desirable, 
but do not allow yourself to be misled by such 
study. You are likely to find that some of the 
material in the magazine is old, or of the weak 
“filler” type. It does not necessarily follow that 
the magazine buys all this mediocre material. 
Not at all. This portion of the magazine com- 
prises what is called “‘pick-up’—the material 
furnished in the office. It may be staff-written ; 
be taken from foreign exchanges, or from old 
issues of the magazine itself. As a rule, only 
fresh, snappy material is bought and paid for. 

The market trend is toward short material, 
the shorter the better; with one-line cartoon 
ideas occupying the center of the stage at a 
premium. The flood of humor books almost 
solidly filled with illustrations has opened up 
a market for this type of humor which previous- 
ly was somewhat limited. 

Never discard a joke because you think it’s 
too silly or punk to send out. As likely as not, 
that item is the very one the editor will buy 
with exclamations of delight! And if the 
heartless scoundrel won’t buy any, good or 
bad, try writing an article like this! 


By Harry Hilding 


ECENTLY my income has been reduced two- 
thirds. 

I had been living on that two-thirds and saving 
one-third. 

I then faced the problem of doing one of three 
things: Living on the one-third. Supplementing my 
income by what I might be able to earn in a new, 
untried field. Drawing on my savings to maintain 
the old standard of living. 

I have discovered two things: That we can live 
on the one-third if we must, and still live better 
than we did in, say, 1915. That I can supplement 
my income by effort. 


* * 


tween the lightning bug and lightning. 


ITS AN ILL WIND THAT DOESN'T... 


* * 


There is as much difference between the almost right word and the right word as there is be- 


So we cut our living expenses, keeping “down” 
with the Joneses. 

Then I began to try to fulfil a dream I have had 
for a long time—that of writing. 

I sent out seven manuscripts the first month, com- 
prising nearly five thousand words. Acceptances ag- 
gregated nearly forty-three hundred words. The rate 
averaged about a cent a word. 

I have just started on the second month. The well 
hasn’t run dry. If the water remains sparkling and 
clear all will be well. 

Thanks for the depression! 


—MArRK TWAIN 
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Author & Journalist 


HELPS YOU SELL STORIES 


Here is training that is no mere theoretical study. When 
you enroll for Practical Fiction Writing, it is assumed that you 
want to find a market for your stories. You get training only 
in essentials of technique. Good, common sense is applied to 
guiding and directing you. No magic, but it will seem that you 
have been graced with it as you get into this fascinating train- 
ing. S. T. C. students say it develops their ability quickly, 
efficiently, seemingly without effort. 


FRIENDLY GUIDANCE 


You will thrill to this training. You will find the lesson 
groups intriguing and stimulating. As you read them over, 
you will want to begin to work at once—and you will. Then 
comes the really pleasant surprise. In satisfactorily prompt 
time back come your assignments with the criticisms of David 
‘Raffelock, director. You read his comments with growing 
pleasure and enthusiasm. It is remarkable how he enters into 
the spirit of your work, understands your aims, gets to the very 
basis of your faults, helps you revise your work. No wonder 
he is considered the most capable instructor in fiction writing. 
He is the guiding spirit of every one of his students, discern- 
ing, helping, stimulating. He has helped more persons to suc- 
ceed as writers than has any other instructor. The moment 
you establish contact with The Simplified Training Course you 
will begin to feel the glow of pleasant contact with the director 
and you will realize that you are on the road at last to achieve- 
ment, 
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Simplified Training Course 


WAY PAST THE EDITOR 


Practical Fiction Writing, The Author & Journalist’s 
course in creative short-story writing, deserves your serious 
attention. Compare with it what is offered by any other school, 
course, institute or university. Note that The Author & Jour- 
nalist course gives: Actual training, not grades; criticism of a 
large number of original plots and stories; training in eleven 
methods of plot building; full marketing assistance, and many 
valuable supplementary services. No course gives more. Most 
courses cost more. Yet they have no more to offer in recog- 
nized worth, in record of achievement, in capability or fame 
of the instructor. Low tuition fees are charged for S. T. C. 
training, but its course and faculty are of the highest. Send 
for “The Way Past the Editor,” interesting free booklet that 
tells you much that you should know about writing and train- 
ing in writing. The coupon is for your convenience. 


the coupon—>_ 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your free booklet, “The Way 
Past the Editor,” and full information about your training course, Practical Fiction 


Send $2 for year’s opesi tion to KALEIDOGRAPH (month- WORLD AND CONTEMPORARY 
ly, 25c copy), receive REF co y of SIGNS AND MARKERS, 


Road Information for Hitch. Hikers ices the Literary High- VISION, largest and most quoted 

way, _———t, ) PLACES TO SEND POEMS, regular $1. poetry monthly. Learn why Crazy 
te) s 4 . 

is serious out poetry Book Con- Quilt, a regular feature, is indispensable. .. . 

and other valuable in- Send us your book MSS. of verse. We have 

_ ‘ (Formerly Kaleidoscope) and scores of other poets. Henry Harrison, Pub- 


702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas lisher, 27 E. 7th St., N. Y. C. 


POETS: A GIFT FOR YOU 2 5 brings you a sample copy of POETRY 
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Writing. 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


Jack Smalley, managing editor of Fawcett Publi- 
cations, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., an- 
nounces the appointment of Douglas Lurton as as- 
sistant managing editor. Roger Fawcett, son of W. 
H. Fawcett, the publisher, has been appointed asso- 
ciate editor of Triple-X Western. Earle Buell is now 
associate editor of Startling Detective Adventures. 
Mr. Smalley adds: “All Fawcett publications pay 
promptly on acceptance, usually within ten days of 
receipt of manuscript. While rates this year are lower, 
the writer enjoys a ready market here because the 
magazines are never overstocked and are showing a 
constant demand for fiction and articles. Battle Sto- 
ries and Triple-X Western appeared on the news- 
stands in July with a new and attractive format, en- 
larging the magazines to 81/, by 11 inches, and in- 
creasing the type space. .. . Startling Detective 
Adventures, a leader in the field of fact articles, 
buys ten or more stories each month, using both cur- 
rent and past crime cases. Stories from various parts 
of the country are sought, to lend variety and give 
national coverage. Photos are paid for at good rates. 
Newspaper men and free-lance writers are urged to 
send in a brief outline of the leading crime cases in 
their locality, and assignments are given out promptly. 
. . . True Confessions reports a need for first-person 
romances up to 4500 words, also fact articles on social 
problems limited to 3000 words. One short short- 
story is published each month. Serials are usually 
given out on assignment. ... Modern Mechanix and 
Inventions, and Mechanical Package Magazine pay 
good rates for construction articles and developments 
in the field of mechanics. Screen Play, Screen Book, 
and Hollywood, the Fawcett fan magazine trio, are 
supplied by staff writers in Hollywood and New 
York, but buy some free-lance stories.” 


Cowboy Stories, 155 E. 44th St., New York, of the 
Clayton group, has changed its plans for discontin- 
uing, and will be continued as a monthly magazine, 
using Western cowboy material, at 1 cent a word, 
payable on publication. 

Western Progress, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo., 
is a new twice-monthly magazine edited by James 
Emmett Fuller, and designed to stimulate thought, 
discussion and action for the economic rehabilitation 
and advancement of the Rocky Mountain West. It 
will use articles, short fiction, and verse, preferably 
by Western authors, but will not be in a position to 
offer remuneration for the time being. 

The Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, has left the weekly field and become a month- 
ly magazine. Carlton M. Sherwood, editor, writes, 
“Our manuscript requirements for fiction and general 
articles will be substantially the same as heretofore. 
We much prefer short-stories under 2200 words; our 
maximum length is 2500." This magazine pays from 
14 cent a word up, on acceptance, photos $2. 

Outlook and Independent, which recently passed 
into bankruptcy, was purchased at a bankrupt sale 
on June 30 by Frank A. Tichenor, publisher of Aero 
Digest, Spur, and other magazines, 220 W. 42d St., 
New York. The price paid was $12,500. Publica- 
tion will be resumed by the new owner. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Author & Journalist 


College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago, an- 
nounces the resignation as editor of H. N. Swanson, 
who has become engaged in motion-picture work at 
Hollywood. He is succeeded as editor by Pat Reilly 
Foster. Fiction manuscripts should be submitted to 
the Chicago address, where they are passed upon by 
Mr. Foster and Dorothy Ann Blank, associate. Humor 
will receive a quicker report if submitted to the East- 
ern office at 420 Lexington Ave., New York, in charge 
of Joseph A. Thompson and Tom Burroughs. 

The Calgary Eye Opener, 602 McKee Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been purchased by Annette Faw- 
cett, recent divorcee of Captain Billy Fawcett, na- 
tionally known sportsman and publisher. With the 
purchase, Mrs. Fawcett becomes head of the Bob 
Edwards Publishing Company, which issues also Coo 
Coo. The new editorial staff is headed by Wilkie 
C. Mahoney, formerly of the Fawcett Publishing 
Company staff. Mrs. Bob Edwards, widow of the 
famous Canadian humorist who founded the Eye 
Opener in 1902, will act as editor of the Canadian 
issue of the magazine. A number of innovations are 
contemplated in the magazine. It will pay cash on 
acceptance for all contributions in the nature of car- 
toon suggestions epigrams, rollicking poetry, short 
and long jokes. 

Pol-i-tax, 5241 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., which 
was announced Jast month as in the market for mate- 
rial of satirical nature dealing with politics, big busi- 
ness, and the depression (principally cartoons), pays 
as follows, writes Grover Godwin, editor: For car- 
toons, $2 to $10, depending on size and merit; cover, 
$15 to $25; copy, 1 to 5 cents a word; jokes, $1 to 
$5. The size of cover is 814 by 11 inches; drawing 
must be made so that it will bleed off the page. 
Decisions are promised within four weeks after re- 
ceipt. 

Home Circle Magazine, Louisville, Ky., has been 
purchased by National Weeklies, Inc., Winona, 
Minn., and will be published at the latter address. 

The General Publishing Co., McComb, Ohio, states 
that owing to an erroneous announcement it has re- 
cently been deluged with material for its Where-to- 
Go Guides. These guides were discontinued with the 
1930 season. 

Thrilling Love, Thrilling Adventures, and Thrill- 
ing Detective, 570 7th Ave., New York, are reported 
to be open for a few rapid-fire short-stories within 
the fields indicated by their titles, for which pay- 
ment is made at 14 cent a word. 

Junior Home for Parent and Child, 1018 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Bertha M. Hamilton, managing 
editor, writes: ‘Our stories should not exceed 1500 
words. At present we are overstocked with stories, 
but an unusually good tale is always welcome. Our 
new rate of payment, effective July 1, is 14 to 1 cent 
a word, on publication. We are always interested in 
handiwork articles. We prefer to have these simply 
written. Directions, without unnecessary padding, 
and simple diagrams, are most likely to receive fav- 
orable consideration. Poems should be two or three 
verses in length; for these our rate payment is 20 
cents a line.” 
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“To 


Daryl 
Chandler 


Doran 
best wishes— 


and gratitude. 
Libby Holman.” 


The agent who can serve you best is the agent who 
has countless contacts. My contacts are not limited 
to the famous authors, editors, and publishers, but 
extend to the theatrical, political, and social world as 
well. The writer who has “arrived’’ knows the su- 
preme advantage of such wide acquaintance. My in- 
terests are wide. I invite both new and established 
authors to consider me. 

I handle books, short stories, feature articles, stage 
plays, novelettes, and book collections of poetry. Sales 
commission: 10%. Reading fee: $1 per manuscript 
regardless of length. Self-addressed, stamped envel- 
ope and fee must accompany submissions. Reading 
and report in seven days. 


Submit direct, or write for leaflet. 
DARYL CHANDLER DORAN 
Literary Agent 
6 North Michigan Avenue 
Sales connections maintained with New York, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Hollywood, and London 


CRITICISM—ONE DOLLAR by a consulting literary 
critic, authors’ representative, and educator of recog- 
nized ability. My analytical letters of detailed criticism 
are unconditionally guaranteed to give you concrete, 
explicit revision instructions and market suggestions or 
your dollar refunded. Send your rejected manuscripts, 
any length, with return postage, and learn why my 
clients tell me: “Mr. Nathale, you do MORE than you 
advertise!” N. RALPH NATHALE, Studio 301, 814 
44th Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


EXPERT TYPING for AUTHORS 


Promptness, accuracy, neatness guaranteed. 45 
cents per 1000 words. Poetry one cent per line. 
Carbon copy free. 


LOUISE C. SCHLAMP 
402 Richardt Ave. Evansville, Indiana 


of world-wide reputation who 
Author has had many novels, serials 
and short stories published, 
pictures and plays produced, will extend helpful and 


kindly advice to a limited number of new writers. 
Special price for your first script. Send for circular. 


THE TAREYTON CO. 


South Hanson, Massachusetts 


1931-1932 WRITERS’ NAMES 


6,905 Contributors to Magazines. 

6,875 Amateur & Student Writers. 
5,837 Contributors & Subscribers. 
5,066 Scenario & Photoplay Writers. 
2,000 Song Poem Writers in U. S. 
1,000 Amateur Poets throughout U. S. 


Write: L. C. SCOTT, Davenport, Iowa. 
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WHY 
YOU SELLING? 


ONTH ofter month, good times and bad, 
I can crowd only a handful of the title 
pages of stories by my clients appearing in popu- 
lar magazines into the regular display of results 
below. Among them are always one or two 
“first sales” of new writers. 


THREAD ¢ 


TONS OF DEs 


‘ 


SILENT 
DEATH 


F LIFE 


A few of my clients’ stories which appeared 
during May, 1932. 


See the four stories by Lawrence A. Keating at the 
bottom. The following is from a recent letter of Mr. 
Keating’s: 

“Your alert marketing methods and really constructive 
comments on what stories to write, and then how to 
improve what I do write, are more than valuable to 
me. As a matter of fact, I depend upon you for the 
truth about my stuff.” 


Many of Mr. Keating’s sales are due to my advance 
market tips, made possible by personal contact with 
magazine editors and publishers. We've sold about 75 
of his short-stories and novelettes since October, 1929, 
as well as two novels, both serially and as books. 


IT PAYS to invest in cooperation with an active, 
editorially recognized agency. Balance the wasted time, 
effort and postage of unguided production and marketing 
against my negligible reading feet of 50c per thousand 
words, a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript. 
And remember that as soon as we reach a $1000 quota 
of sales for a client all charges except the commission 
of 10% on American and 15% on foreign sales, are 
dropped. 


(Complete descriptive circular will be mailed on request) 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The needs of the Frank A. Munsey Co. magazines, 
280 Broadway, New York, have changed slightly 
within the past few weeks, and the following outline 
of requirements is furnished by the editors: “In 
Argosy the serial schedule is practically complete, par- 
ticularly in lengths over 30,000 words. As a result, 
we cannot be interested in any but outstandingly good 
stories of serial length. Our situation with regard 
to novelettes is much more elastic: We are looking 
for strong novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 and can use 
lengths up to 20,000. We are wide open to good 
short-stories, particularly of 5000 words or less. Short 
shorts, 1000 to 2000 words, are very welcome, pro- 
vided they are stories and not merely incidents or 
anecdotes. Argosy is an outstanding magazine of 
varied action fiction. In each number we aim at 
as complete and wide a variety as possible. Our 
scope covers all the action fiction fields—sports, West- 
ern, Northern, sea, war, air, construction jobs, crime, 
mystery, humor, romance, foreign, adventure, railway, 
business conflict, fantastic, and pseudo-scientific. Our 
primary requisite is a strong, unusual plot packed 
with plenty of action. Of course, we want plenty 
of interesting character work and also well-done and 
convincing local color. We are not interested in 
love, domestic tales, sex stories, stories with a pre- 
dominant woman interest, or told from a woman's 
viewpoint.... Detective Fiction Weekly has a quick 
and wide-open market, particularly for short-stories 
and novelettes, at rates a 114 cents a word up. Prob- 
ably no magazine in the detective field buys a wider 
variety of stories, and from a greater number of writ- 
ers. Howard V. Bloomfield, editor, states that a num- 
ber of the important contributors have emerged from 
the ‘slush writers,’ and every reasonable effort is 
made to encourage promising beginners. Novelettes 
should be from 12,000 to 20,000 words and short- 
stories from 2000 to 8000. No types are barred, but 
gangster and dope plots are generally avoided. .. . 
All-Story needs only the strong and dramatic type of 
story, being fully supplied with the ‘sweet’ variety. 
Our characters should, while moving in a romantic 
atmosphere, think, talk, and act like human beings. 
This applies particularly to serials and novelettes. 
Sensational plots will alternate with sheer romance 
stories in the shorter fiction. For the next few 
months, Amita Fairgrieve, managing editor, is in the 
market only for short-stories, preferably under 7000 
words. The serial schedule is full. . .. Railroad 
Stories wants fiction -1500 to 40,000 words, on any 
phase of railroading, past or present. Our formula 
is: Menace, excitement, heroism—or fast-action 
humor—plus railroad atmosphere that is authentic but 
not too technical for general readers. Preferably yarns 
that glorify the adventurous side of railroading with- 
out getting away from convincing realism; real he- 
man stuff. Love interest permissible if kept in back- 
ground. We do not care for such elements as grue- 
someness, cripples, the triumph of non-railroaders, 
anything disparaging railroad men, big business prop- 
aganda. No fact articles except on assignment. Over- 
stocked with true tales, fiction, and verse. Rates, 11, 
cent a word and up, on acceptance.” 


The Hersey Publications, 570 7th Ave., New York, 
are reported as suspending publication. Their maga- 
zines have included Gangster Stories, Slapstick, and 
Haywire. 

Plain Talk, 635 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
is reported by a contributor to have returned a manu- 
script without explanation, after the editors had writ- 
ten, stating that they intended to use it. 

Roland Phillips has resigned as fiction director of 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson St., 
New York. 


Author & Journalist 


Warner Brothers, 321 W. 44th St., New York, are 
reported to have immediate need for stories for the 
following stars and featured players: Edward G. 
Robinson, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Warren Williams, 
Kay Francis, Joan Blondell, and Loretta Young. The 
company is said to be making a direct appeal to 
pulp writers. Material may be submitted in any 
form, manuscript, synopsis, or published material. 
Address Mr. Irving Deakin. The American Fiction 
Guild furnishes this note, with the hint that the 
opening is speculative but promising. 


Babies, 1926 Broadway, New York, is announced 
as a projected magazine of the Macfadden Publica- 
tions. It will be edited by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, wife of the Democratic presidential nominee, 
with her daughter, Mrs. Curtis Bell, as assistant edi- 
tor. It will contain features of child guidance and 
pictures of beautiful babies. Usual Macfadden rates, 
presumably, will prevail in the matter of payment. 


Popularity Magazine, 995 E. Rich St., Columbus, 
Ohio, has been discontinued until conditions become 
more favorable, writes Francis Steele, editor. The 
company, however, is still considering material for 
syndication, including short-stories of adventure, ro- 
mance, humor, social problems, mystery, sport, and 
achievement, told with a degree of sophistication. 
Lengths must be between 3500 and 5000 words. “We 
purchase all rights and pay $15 per story on pub- 
lication. Except in case of seasonal material, no 
writer should have to wait longer than 90 days for 
publication, after acceptance.” 


Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York, weekly humor 
magazine, is being published monthly during the 
summer months. 

The Christian Board of Education, 2712 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo., states that “recently the policy of 
the teen-age papers, Boys’ Comrade and Girls’ Circle, 
was restudied.” Resultant plans aim at relating these 
papers more definitely to the church school curriculum 
and the maintenance of a high educational standard. 
Intending contributors to these papers should bear in 
mind that all stories and articles must be of interest 
to the readers, as, in the opinion of the editors, ‘‘read- 
ing for sheer enjoyment has an educational value. . . . 
Therefore, materials that possess the qualities which 
provoke interest are sought by these papers.”” Stories 
and articles that have an indirect educational value, 
deal with ethical problems, or tell about peoples of 
other lands are desirable; also articles about hob- 
bies and things to make. Articles and stories deal- 
ing with special church days and activities may be 
submitted, and an occasional story with a Biblical 
setting has a good chance of acceptance. Intending 
contributors should send for sample copies of these 
two teen-age weeklies and study their requirements 
at first hand. 

Dean’s Survey, Inc., 309 S. Ninth St., Louisville, 
Ky., Jos A. Humphreys, Jr., director, writes: “Will 
you announce that we are in the market for short- 
stories having to do with newspaper boys and their 
trade; also for short adventure and detective stories 
suitable for boys from 10 to 15? Material is intended 
for use in our projected newspaper boys’ magazine, 
to be launched in October. Rates have not yet 
been fixed, but will be 14 to 1 cent per word.” 

U. S. Navy Magazine, 250 S. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, apparently makes no payment for material. 
A reader reports that the magazine published a poem 
without notifying her of its acceptance, and then 
stated that if it had known that remuneration was 
expected, it would have returned the poem to her. 

Arcadian Magazine, Eminence, Mo., will not be 
in the market for material for several months. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


CORRECT WRITING, CREATIVE WRITING 


You may want training in the conventions of writing—in what is called 
good English. You may want guidance in composition—the article, 
the essay, or the short story. Above all, you want the criticism to be 
well-informed, detailed, and candid. In short, you require the com- 
bination of conscience and skill that a university department can and 
does offer you. 98 Power to express your thoughts well in speech or in 
writing is important to success or satisfaction in life. Whatever your 
feelings, ideas, or plans may be, they are relatively ineffective unless 
they can be conveyed adequately to others. 98 Rules of grammar must 
be mastered before you can express yourself correctly; principles un- 
derlying all types of writing must be learned before you can fully de- 
velop whatever facility in writing you may have; certain points of 
view must be understood before you can read with full appreciation. 
%€ Some people acquire for themselves by wide reading these rules of 
grammar or principles of writing or this intelligent approach to litera- 
ture, but progress can be much surer and much faster under compe- 


Columbia courses have been prepared under the supervision of our department 
heads; they are carried on through personal correspondence by capable teachers 
of our regular staff. The experience of thousands of students testifies to their 
value. 98 The University is primarily interested in offering the best type of in- 
struction to serve well men and women everywhere who are eager to prepare 
themselves better for social and business life. 9 The fees for these courses are 
“franged to cover: the cost of preparing and teaching the subjects that are 
offered. Payment of tuition may be spread over a period of months if desired. 
98 Earnest effort on the student’s part is necessary, however, and only those 
should inquire who are determined to act upon their dc :irc to know more. 9@ If 
you believe that study under thorough University guidance can help you, let us 
tell you more about this system of instruction. Even though <4e partial list here- 
with should nog include subjects you wish, write witho.t any fzeling of obliga- 
tion. New courses are added from time <> time; membcrs of our staff may be 
able to suggest a program of study that you will cnjoy. $€ In addition to our 
courses in English we offer a wide variety of scbjects, some cultural, others 
practical, including courses in agriculture, banking, general bu-iness, invest- 
ments, languages, mathematics, philosophy, psychol sy, secretarial correspond- 
ence, etc. 98 A bulletin showing a.complete list of home study courses will be 
sent upon request. In addition to the gen ral U: ‘versity cours ‘s this bulletin in- 
cludes courses that cover complete high school and coll: -¢ preparatory training. 
88 We shall tell you frankly if we believe we can help you. 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 

AGRICULTURE 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

APPLIED GRAMMAR 

BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 

BUSINESS ENGLISH [TION 

BUSINESS LAW 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

CLASSICS 

CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 

CORPORATION FINANCE 

DRAFTING 

ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

ESSAY WRITING 

FIRE INSURANCB 

FOREMANSHIP 

FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HARMONY 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

HISTORY 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

LITERATURE 

MACHINE DESIGN 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
WRITING 

MARKETING 

MATHEMATICS 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 

PHILOSOPHY {TION 

PHYSICS 

PLAYWRITING 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

REAL ESTATE 

RELIGION 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

SELLING 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 

STENOGRAPHY 

TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE, ETC. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N.Y. Please send me full 
information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 
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Good Times, P. O. Box 640, Hollywood, Cal., de- 
sires short-stories of 1000 words, also between 2500 
and 4000 words, verse, jokes, and fillers, but makes 
no payment. 

The New York Evening Graphic, sensational Mac- 
fadden tabloid newspaper, passed into bankruptcy 
and ceased publication with the July 7th issue. 

Comfort, Augusta, Me., is not at present in the 
market for any sort of material. 

Southern Features, P. O. Drawer 1073, San An- 
tonio, Tex. (formerly Laredo, Tex.), writes: “We 
purchased over 600 photographs last month from 
free-lance contributors, and I believe this month’s 
quota will exceed that. We are in the market for 
more photos than ever at this time, do not use re- 
jection slips, and attempt to treat all contributors with 
the greatest consideration possible. We endeavor to 
report on all material within 24 hours. This syndi- 
cate specializes in news features out of Mexico; it 
also likes full-face girl photos, freak photos, and 
general feature material. Payment is stated to be 
at good rates. Paul Gibson is art editor. Photos 
must be exclusive and uncopyrighted. 

A fraud order has been issued by the post office 
department against the National Composers’ Ass'n, 
27 W. Kimball Hall, Chicago, together with asso- 
ciated services, or names under which it operated, in- 
cluding Artcraft Publishers, the Artcraft Publishing 
Co., National Writers’ Ass’n, and Fine Arts Service. 

Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York, is now buy- 
ing only exceptional stories, owing to a crowded 
inventory, but is carefully reading all stories sub- 
mitted. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York, will 
be buying very little fiction until October. 

Children’s Playtime, Cleveland, Ohio, as well as 
Every Child’s Magazine, Omaha, Nebr., has been 
absorbed by Child Life, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

The Grade Teacher, 425 4th Ave., New York, is 
now published by Roy Walker, formerly Eastern 
manager of Nation’s Business. Miss Florence Hale 
continues as editor. 

Modern Medicine, 84 S. Tenth St., Minneapolis, 
is announced as a new monthly magazine devoted to 
digests of current medical literature. 

Ballyhoo, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, is reported to 
be overstocked with gag and cartoon material. 

The American Radio and Television Agency, 2730 
Windsor Ave., Chicago, which announced itself as 
in the market for radio material for syndication, is 
reported to have made no report on material and ig- 
nores letters of inquiry. 

Woman's World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago, is 
out of the market for several months, except for 
“Postman’s Whistle” page contributions. 


Battle Stories, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., 
“is decidedly in the market for short short-stories of 
the World War and will welcome with open arms 
contributions from writers who have been endeavor- 
ing to specialize in the shorter lengths for the slick 
paper magazines. The ideal lengths for these short 
shorts call for manuscripts of 800, 1500, 2500, and 
3500 words which, with title and illustrations, would 
fill one, two, three, or four pages,” writes Douglas 
Lurton, assistant managing editor. He adds: ‘From 
time to time we have endeavored to secure short 
thrilling dramatic action stories in these lengths with 
rather indifferent success, but we are still optimistic 
enough to try. Roger Fawcett, associate editor of 
Triple-X Western, is seeking Western yarns in the 
same lengths.” Payment is at 1 cent a word on ac- 
ceptance. 


Author & Journalist 


Fulton Oursler, editorial director of Physical Cul- 
ture and Liberty, of the Macfadden publications, 1926 
Broadway, New York, recently stated that the last list 
of thirty manuscripts purchased for these magazines 
contained more names of new writers than ever be- 
fore. 

The Family Circle, 101 Park Ave., New York, is 
announced as a new illustrated rotogravure weekly 
to be distributed through chain groceries. Harry 
Evans, motion picture critic of Life, is editor. 

Mail addressed to Criterion Pub. Co., 1118 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, is returned unclaimed. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Trails, a literary magazine of the outdoors, Esper- 
ance, N. Y., offers a first prize of $3 and second of 
$1 for outdoor poems used in its autumn issue, and 
a first prize of $2 for a prose article under 1000 
words. 

Tydol, a motor oil, offers prizes of $2000 to $10 
for true stories in a contest closing August 20. Ob- 
tain entry blanks and conditions from local Tydol or 
Veedol Motor Oil dealers. 


The Prairie Playmakers of Omaha, Hospe Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebr., announce a playwriting contest. The 
prize award is $25. Each play must be of three acts, 
or about two hours, in length. Authors must be 
residents of Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, or Iowa. 
Closing date, August 15. 


Popular Homecraft, subtitled The Homeworkshop 
Magazine, published by General Publishing Co., Inc., 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, is conducting a 
contest in which prizes are offered ranging from 
$250 to $5 in tools or cash, for articles on how to 
build practical and useful articles that may be made 
in the average home workshop. Address the contest 
editors for particulars. 


The Visking Corporation, 4311 S. Justine St., Chi- 
cago, is awarding monthly prizes for recipes in which 
sausage in some form is used. Each month during 
1932 there will be one award of $10, three of $5 
each, five of $3 each, and ten $1 prizes. Intending 
contestants should write for free booklet containing 
entry blank and recipes already published. Address 
Ruth Farr, Director, Sausage Research Dept., at the 
above address. 


The Richfield Oil Company, through the Pacific 
Coast National Broadcasting Chain, offers monthly 
limerick contests open to Pacific Coast residents. 
Entry blanks can be obtained from all Richfield Oil 
stations in California., Oregon, and Washington. 


Sunset, 1045 Sansom St., San Francisco, publishes 
a weekly Kitchen Cabinet Supplement, devoted to 
recipes, cooking ideas, etc., and distributed through 
food stores of the Pacific Coast. Weekly prizes are 
awarded for cooking ideas, menus, and recipes. 


E. R. Colvin, 6142 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, writes: 
“I am particularly interested in fine prose, and I 
believe that there are careful writers who are inter- 
ested in writing as a fine art. I am offering a prize 
of $50 for the best prose composition submitted 
before January 1, 1933, a second prize of $25, and 
five other prizes of $5 each. The word limit is to be 
not less than 500 words, not more than 15,000. More 
than one composition may be submitted by the same 
writer. Manuscripts worthy of consideration will be 
returned January 1, 1933, if accompanied by stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. The prize-winning manu- 
scripts will be returned to their owners with the 
prize money. I am to be the sole judge.” 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


| pe those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness peer AE of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of ‘‘one-man”’ courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


Carmel, New York 


Room 32, 63 Fifth Avenue 


WRITERS’ READY SERVICE 


Mary B. Charlton 
(Formerly Managing Editor People’s Home Journal) 


Seventeen years’ editorial experence. Competent criticism 
and revision. Enthusiastic sales service. ‘‘There is always 
a market for good fiction—book or short story—if well 
typed and properly presented.” Send for rate circular. 


WRITERS’ READY SERVICE 


New York, N. Y. 


STORY SALES—10% 


Experienced Author, Agent, Critic mar- 
kets, criticizes fully, and offers Free 
Revision and Collaboration on_ suitable 
stories of all types. Com., 10%—minimum, 
$2. Only advance charge—New Low Rates: 
20c per 1,000 words, $1 minimum charge 
per MS., and postage. Charge fully re- 
funded on sale! 

I Sell for Others—Why Not for You? 
Inquiries welcome. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Boa AJ-148, Dante, Virginia 


Thousands of Dollars from 
Genie Plots! 


In less than 60 days after 
purchasing a Plot Genie 
James P. Olsen sold over 
$1,000 worth of stories. Short- 
ly after that he reported the 
sale of others—all of them 
worked out with the Genie. 
Read what he says: 


“Incidentally, I have at my el- 
bow letters from Fiction House 
and Street and Smith, with checks totalling exactly 
$1,400! 1 worked these out with Genie. 

The writer with Genie has it on Aladdin, because this 
_— you what to do; Aladdin had to tell his 

enie! 

Genie is the boy who will keep the old writers from 
falling back and bring the new ones up. No course in 
story writing could possibly take one, step by step, 
through the requisites of a good yarn as does Genie.” 
PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRIT- 
ING. GENIE’S PLOTS ARE COUNTLESS! THEY 

ARE ORIGINAL—UNUSUAL—WORKABLE. 

Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their 
star authors. Professional writers have found it a veri- 
table gold mine. It is in constant use in the Story 
Departments of every major Motion Picture Studio in 
Hollywocd. It is used and endorsed by universities and 
colleges and praised by new writers who find in it a 
means to financial success. 

_ What is it—book—course—machine? Send for full 
information. 
“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 cents 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,”’ 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot Formula and a com- 
plete plot synopsis developed with Plot Genie. This alone 
may show you what is wrong with your rejected stories. 
“ned os 25c coin or postage, and say “‘Send me Perfect 
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ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
790 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Why didn’t somebody think of that before?” 
Booklovers distinguish their books with them and 
claim they bring back loaned books. Send 25¢ for 
a packet of 10. 


LETTERCRAFT, INC. 
1747 Chester Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


They Laughed — when they saw the 
BOOKPLATES WITH A COMEBACK 


I CAN SELL IT 
Particulars on Request 
LOYALA LEE SANFORD 
Established Authors’ Representative 
Endorsed by 
J. Allan Dunn, Gordon MacCreagh 
Other Successful Authors 
127 E. 23rd St. 


IF YOU CAN WRITE A GOOD STORY 


A WONDERFUL PLOT AID FOR YOU! 


Send $1.00 for a device that will help you create a million 


New York 


story plots. Most marvelous device on record. Send $2.00 for 
four books for YOU, that will help you sell FOUR DIFFER- 
ENT TYPES OF STORIES, to to-day’s AWFUL EDITORIAL 
DEPRESSION. Send for my AUTHORS’ AGENCY FOLDER, 
and learn of the sales I am constantly making for AUTHORS. 
The device is postpaid. The books aré postpaid. The folder is 
free. PLEASE MENTION AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 10, 


STATION R, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


PLAZA HOTEL 


A splendid view of the Mountains. 
Opposite College Campus and only three 
blocks from the business section. 


50 .00 
$150, 4 
SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES 
AND PARTIES 
Cafe in Connection 


GARAGE SERVICE 
Detailed Information for Motorists 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
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FALSE EDITORIAL ECONOMIES 


XPERIENCED writers,” declared R. A. Sul- 
E livan, president of the National Association 

of Business Writers, in a recent open letter 
to writers, editors, and publishers, “know that it has 
held true throughout the present difficult period that 
the editor who, in times of prosperity, wanted steady, 
dependable service and encouraged writers by good 
rates, has the most advertising and best circulation 
support today. This is an important statement, both 
to writers and editors. It is important because it is 
proof of something most business offices might like 
to deny, but must admit in view of current develop- 
ments; it is sustained quality of editorial content 
and leadership which determines the financial suc- 
cess of any business publication.” 

Despite the principle emphasized by Mr. Sullivan, 
false editorial economies are now rampant in the 
business paper field. There has come an alarming 
increase in the use of “free publicity’ material of 
manufacturers. Editors are undertaking to write en- 
tire magazines, trying to get by correspondence with 
sources material which, experience of years has 
proved, can only be expertly secured (often secured 
at all) by professional writers on the ground. Clipped 
material is published in unlimited quantities. Rates 
are cut, and the incompetent writer at a low rate 
receives preference over the expert at a fair one. 

There is a condition of editorial demoralization 
which undubitably has much to do with the rapid 
decline in advertising volume of recent months. Bus- 
iness publishers learned years ago that editorial con- 
tents of high effectiveness were absolutely needed if 
the subscription patronage of the trade was to be 
held. In the best of times, many magazines could 
not hold circulation with the editorial matter they 
are now presenting. 

On optimist on the long-view, R. A. Sullivan offers 
constructive suggestions in the present situation. He 
recognizes two types of editors. “One has fought 
a good battle for a decent editorial budget, but lost.” 
He would have business writers work with these 
men who are doing the best they can for writers. 
The second group he describes as ‘“‘depression grafe- 
teers.” They make the depression the basis of a 
demand, unnecessary, for the best copy at cut-rate 
prices. Avoid them, urges N. A. B. W. president. 

Sullivan believes that business publishers should 
make a determined appeal for advertising patronage; 
their arguments, (1) the value of business paper ad- 
vertising, (2) the responsibility for trade progress 
which the business paper bears. He declares that 
publishers should get out better magazines than ever, 
and that it will pay them to do so. 


MORE SYNDICATES 


N individual renting a post office box at Phoenix, 
Ariz., and possessing a hotel address at Wich- 
ita, Kans., is offering shares in the “Authors 

and Writers Press Syndicate.” Judge Joel E. Smith 
is the name. The enthusiasm with which “Judge” 


Smith discusses press syndicates causes us to wonder 
how much he really knows about them. Our slant 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


rT 


Author & Journalist 


on syndicate management is that it is very difficult. 
Many attempt—few are successful. Writes “Judge” 
Smith: 

“Never have we heard of a failure by a Press 
Syndicate that used just average diligence in carrying 
on its work. We are determined to operate this 
with a greater efficiency than obtained in any other 
known syndicate . . . Judge Joel E. Smith, who in- 
itiated this, has had a most wonderfully successful 
experience as an editor and publisher—and as a 
writer. His knowledge in these matters is second to 
no other. ...° 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST advises its readers not 
to buy stock in any beginning press syndicate. Hardly 
a month goes by but that an enterprising man in 
Grand Rapids, Wichita, Atlanta, Buffalo, or some 
other city, sends a statement to us for publication. 
Many of these are in the business paper field. Dur- 
ing the past six months we have received dozens of 
complaints against a syndicate operator with Denver 
headquarters to whom we refused publicity two years 
ago, but who obtained it elsewhere—to the grief of 
many writers. There is no basic objection to a com- 
mission plan, which is offered by nearly all these 
schemes; but there is a very serious objection to writ- 
ers dealing on such a basis with men who have no 
financial responsibility. 

Not only, in many cases which have been reported 
to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, does the syndicate 
fail to sell a client’s manuscripts, but the client finds 
it difficult to secure the return to him of literary ma- 
terial of considerable value. Repeatedly, such enter- 
prises fail to pay a client the full amount due him. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 


Ernest A. Dench, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J., invites sub- 
mission of photographs for his editorial service. “I 
am interested in glossy black, unmounted photographs 
(no smaller than 5x7 or larger than 8x10; small 
prints enlarged to such sizes are available) of attrac- 
tive displays arranged by farmers’ roadside markets 
—the kind that cater to passing motorists and spe- 
cialize in products from the owner's farms or neigh- 
boring farms. Kindred subjects are striking road- 
side market signs or unusual buildings. Photos of 
car owners shopping at these stands make good ac- 
tion subjects. I am not interested in roadside stands 
retailing hot dogs, pop, and other city-manufactured 
items. “I can handle such prints (several of each 
subject) on a consignment basis. I have editorial 
outlets for such subjects at $2 to $4 a print; in rarer 
cases, $5 per print. I divide the gross returns — 
fifty and assume all the distribution expense and work. 
I make regular monthly settlements. I also handle 
photographs of —— window displays and 
interiors on the same basis. I am especially inter- 
ested in 1931 Hallowe’en and Christmas subjects.” 
Mr. Dench has been dealing with writers and photo- 
graphers for many years, and has a fine record of de- 
pendability. 
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Radio 


Anne Ellsworth is the author of her 
own continuities going over the air in a 
daily feature from station KPRC, (Hous- 
ton, Texas). 

Play 

“Tomorrow,” a clever one-act comedy 
by Elizabeth M. Cullis, Chicago, IIL, 
has just appeared in booklet form. 


Short-Story 
Madge Macbeth, Ottawa, Canada, is 
the author of the leading story, ‘The 
Goose’s Sauce” in the October Chatelaine 
(Toronto). 
Article 

The Atlanta Journal Sunday Maga- 
zine for October 18 featured an_ illus- 
strated article by Nell Bates Penland, 
Waycross, Georgia. 


Novel 


“The Climbing Path,’ a novel written 
by Corinne Harris Markey in collabora- 
tion with Louis C. Whiton, has been 
purchased by Alfred H. King, Inc. 


$400 Prize 
One of Beulah Rose Stevens’ stories was 
recently awarded a $400 prize from the 
Macfadden ‘publications, and two other 
stories have been sold to the same or- 
ganization. 
Humor 
The “Liza” stories of Demma Ray 
Oldham, Oceanside, Calif., are great fav- 
orites with Pictorial Review readers. 
“Liza Turns the Tide’? appeared in April, 
and “Liza Rides the Storm” in the 
August number. 
Poetry 
Francis M. Frost, of Vermont, is at- 
tracting much attention with her poetry. 
She had remarkable poems in the July 
Ladies’ Home Journal and in the Delin- 
eator for the same month “Planting,” an 
exceedingly imaginative poem, appeared. 


The pupils of Dr. Esenwein and 
his staff are selling their work be- 
cause they are taught to do so. One 
student has just reported sales of 
$600 in one week; another has 
recently won a large prize; another 
just sold her first story. 


WHAT YOU DESIRE 


That You Can Do! 


You want to be successful—and we 
are anxious and ready to help you. 
We have helped many others. Mothers, 
business men, teachers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers have supplemented their in- 
comes and have satisfied heart-felt 
longings by means of our professional 
courses in writing. 


These pupils are actually selling all 
kinds of manuscripts—feature stories, 
playlets, poems, textbooks, articles, etc., 
as well as novels and short-stories. 
They are successfully engaged in all 
kinds of enterprises. 


Here’s your opportunity 
to find out 


Send one of your manuscripts to 
Dr. Esenwein and he will give you 
frank advice without cost. 


Tell him what you want to do. Tell 
him what your problems are. If you 
have no manuscript to send, write a 
confidential letter regarding your as- 
pirations. You may safely confide in 
Dr. Esenwein. He will make a recom- 
mendation. 


DR. ESENWEIN’S OFFICE, 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


| I am sending a short manuscript (or con- 
fidential letter) for Dr. Esenwein’s advice. 
| 20c in stamps or coin is enclosed for return. 
Check what you are interested in — short- 
| stories, novels, plays, poems, articles. 


Signed 


Address 
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Do YOU 


— Write Stories. 2 
—WANT to Write Stories. 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 


by William Walace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


| COULD YOUR STORY BE FILMED? | 


Sell your story in Hollywood. If you're 
oles rejection slips from publishers, 
send your stories to me. Plot quality 
and visual adaptability are two screen 
requirements. No special technique is 
involved. For 12 years, producers have 
looked to me for screen material. T 


chased 


majority of screen stories are pur 
here in Hollywood. Knowing what pro- 
ducers buy, I can help you sell. Write 
for full information. 


Adeline M. Alvord 


Dept. H., 215 Baine Studio Bldg. 


“FREE REVISION!” 
(A Bona Fide Offer) 


AUTHOR over 130 stories will revise FREE a 
LIMITED NUMBER of suitable stories. Submit 
with handling charge: $1 per MS. up to 5,000 
words, and postage; if longer, 20c per 1,000. If 
allowed to inarket for 10%, this fee REFUNDED 
on sale! Criticism given. (I reserve right to 
return any story and fee after quota is reached.) 
Submit work or ask for details. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Dept. “R,” Dante, Va. 


Screen Short Story Writing 
Made Exceedingly Easy 


A Painless, Creap, Sure-Fire Method 
Compiled from the Works of 


Clarence Buddington Kelland 
By Bernard Guilbert Guerney 
In An August Number of 


CONTEMPO 


NOW ONE DOLLAR THE YEAR 
Chapel Hill : North Carolina 


In WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
Tre AutTHor & JOURNALIST 


Author & Journalist 


Certified Milk (official magazine of the American 
Association of Medical Milk Commissions, Inc., and 
of the Certified Milk Producers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc.), 1265 Broadway, New York, requests that 
no free-lance material be sent it, as it only buys fea- 
tures on specific order. Harris Moak, M. D., is edi- 
tor, George B. Spencer, managing editor. 

Electric Refrigeration News, Maccabees Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich., again requests that no photographs be 
submitted unless they have people—life—in them. 

Outdoor America, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago, is 
accepting no additional material for the balance of 
1932, according to a letter received by a contributor 
from Cal Johnson, editor. 

Mail addressed to Aero Mechanics, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York, is returned to sender stamped, ‘‘Not 
at address given.” 

Furniture Record & Journal, 200 N. Division St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is now under the editorship of 
John M. Nind, Jr. The chief need at present is for 
merchandising ideas, concisely written. Payment is 
at 1 cent a word several months after publication (a 
temporary condition). 

The Gage Publishing Co., 239 W. 39th St., New 
York, has recently been paying contributors for mate- 
rial published as far back as October, 1931. It is 
suggested that any writer who has not been paid for 
material published prior to the sale of Electrical In- 
stallation to Magazines, Inc., Chicago, should get in 
touch immediately with the Gage Publishing Co. 

Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York, can use 
a limited number of “how” articles on operating 
methods (wage plans, new processes, economy ideas, 
and production efficiency systems), unique advertis- 
ing campaigns, selling, efficient record-keeping and 
cost analysis. J. M. Thacker is editor. Payment at 
fair rates is made the month of publication. 

Factory & Industrial Management, 330 W. 42d St., 
New York, is a market for short, illustrated kinks, 
picked up by the writer in mills and factories. Pay- 
ment is promptly made. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York is, according to Editor Brown, buying as much 
of its usual type of material as ever, and still giving 
prompt decisions and immediate payment. ‘We are 
buying because the material we publish must always 
be fresh and new. We report the news of science 
and mechanics immediately it breaks. We save noth- 
ing for future use because we cannot afford to serve 
stale or warmed-over material to our readers.” 

Western Machinery World, 500 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, announces, through its editor, C. A. Hand- 
schin, that it will have no appropriation with which 
to pay for contributions until further notice. 


National Sportsman, a contributor writes, is now 
located at 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Instead 
of low rates, as listed in our last Quarterly Market 
List, the publication pays 1 cent a word, according 
to our informant. 


Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York, 
has been somewhat erratic in payments for some 
months. Occasionally an article seems to be paid 
for on acceptance, but the majority of checks are re- 
ceived so long after submission one feels that “‘pay- 
ment on publication” is general. 


Municipal Sanitation, 24 W. 40th St., New York, 
is at present overstocked, according to F. Shepperd, 
editorial director. 

The Home Experimenter, Hales Corners (also an- 


nounced as at Milwaukee), Wis., announces that pub- 
lication plans have been abandoned for the present. 
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IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer’—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman's Home 
Companion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and — produced. One had a musical 
comedy pr 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 


LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do tt myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 
Dept. A, THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


WE’LL SAVE YOU MONEY 


Why waste time and postage on unsalable manu- 
scripts? We'll dissect them, conscientiously analyze 
them, and tell you how to revise them. No bluff; we 
can do it—unless, of course, they’re beyond repair. 
And if they are, we'll tell you so frankly. One of us 
is the editor of a nationally-known magazine; the 
other, a college professor. Our years of bona fide 
professional experience are at your command. Short 
stories, to 4000 words, $3, to 7500 words, $5. Special 
service and rates on plays and novels. Verse, to 20 
lines, $1; each additional line, 5 cents. Typing, with 
minor errors in grammar corrected, 50 cents per 1000 
words; verse, 2 cents per line; carbon copy incluaed. 
Fee and return postage must accompany manuscript. 


PACIFIC EDITORS 
MATTHEW B. KENWORTHY, Ph.D. 
EUGENE M. DUDLEY, M.A. 


P. O. Box 229, Station C, Los Angeles, California 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
major in English, offers: 
Literary and grammatical criticism with typewritten 
report, and suggested markets. 

Short stories up to 5000, $3.00 each; each 1000 words 
thereafter 30c. Enclose fee and return postage. 
ELLA BOOHER 


1822 Virginia Avenue 


Joplin, Mo. 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 
No depression for those who work with me! 


Constructive professional criticism, 50 cents per thousand 
words. Minimum charge, $2.00. Fee must accompany manu- 
scripts. Ten per cent commission on all sales. One story 
of 3,000 words criticised free if accompanied by another 
manuscript with fee. 
Stamped envelope must accompany all manuscripts. 
M. M. COCKRILL 
Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 


80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 
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ED BODIN Sells 
BY PERSONAL CONTACT 


Mr. Bodin talks face to face with editors—and every 
day at least one of Bodin’s clients records a sale. 

No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras 

ED BODIN, Author’s Executive and personal con- 
tact salesman, eleven years with the publishers of 
Collier’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and Country Home— 

Send $1.00 for Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitled you to personal sales 
effort for at least 5 markets. If manuscript is deemed 
unsalable, it will be returned with comments of two 
editors who read for Mr. Bodin. Registration fee re- 
funded if work does not promise salability. Novelettes, 
$3; Novels, $5. Enclose return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
London Terrace 405 W. 23rd St., New York City 


(If author later sells without change any story marked 
unsalable—fee will be returned.) 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Literary Adviser—Story Critic 


With over thirty years’ experience in the magazine 
and book field I offer an editorial service to writers 
who feel the need of practical counsel and criticism. 
Editors rarely explain, you do not know, why a man- 
uscript lacks. That is the qualified critic’s duty. If 
I may be the man for you, 


Address Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


ONE MOMENT, PLEASE 


Before you enroll for that writers’ course, ask me 
for further information about the $15 Dynamite 
Principle. This is the only course teaching the 
secrets of glamorous writing. Send me a postal right 
now, and take advantage of the special time payment 
rates, available if you start right away. 


JOSEPH LUKE LODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 


HOTEL 


SHIRLEY-S/ SAVOY 
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Commercial Photographer, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 
requests: “Please do not list this magazine nor our 
other one, Abel’s Photographic Weekly, as we have 
more material on hand than we can use for months, 
and are therefore entirely out of the market at 
present.” 

National Builders’ Supply Dealer, 948 Builders’ 
Bldg., Chicago, is solely interested in builders’ sup- 
plies, the so-called “hard materials’ such as cement, 
lime, gypsum products, steel specialties, etc. George 
A. Olsen, editor, writes: “Although the publication 
circulates to some extent among lumbermen, it is 
the lumbermen with a line of builders’ supplies in 
whom we are interested. We are not in the mar- 
ket at this time for special articles of any sort. About 
all we could use would be inch articles of a newsy 
nature. Our rate of compensation is 25 cents a col- 
umn inch.” (Note: This information varies widely 
from that received and published in our July Market 
Tips.) 

The Automatic World has been bought by the pub- 
lishers of Southern Florist, 120 St. Louis Ave., Ft. 
Worth, Texas, and is in the market for a limited 
amount of material, both news and features, from 
principal cities. St. Louis, Kansas City and Phila- 
delphia are not as yet covered by representatives. At 
present, rates will be about 1/4 cent a word after pub- 
lication. Tom Murray is editor. 

Gasoline Retailer, 54 W. 74th St., New York, is 
not purchasing material at this time, according to 
E. H. Smith, managing editor. Several contributors 
have reported loss of manuscripts sent to this pub- 
lication. 

Keystone Publications, 312 E. 12th St., Los An- 
geles, have been reported far behind in payments, and 
silent concerning manuscripts. One contributor, after 
having éxhausted every known means of effecting pay- 
ment direct, was forced to turn the account over to 
an attorney, who was successful in collecting it. 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New 
York, wishes the fact stressed that it is not inter- 
ested in any articles concerning retail manufacturers 
of ice cream. Harry W. Huey is editor. 

The Photo Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, is 
a monthly magazine devoted to photography. “It is 
in the market for monographs of 12,000 to 15,000 
words and illustrations, covering some particular 
phase of photographic work—for example, telephotog- 
raphy. These should be concise, practical, from actual 
experience, with the technique boiled down, no waste 
words or ‘talk.’ Better submit outline of subject 
and treatment before starting work on monograph,” 
writes John A. Tennant, editor. “No interviews, puffs 
of the work of a photographer, poetry, or biography 
desired. Payment is on acceptance at $50 per mono- 
graph, covering all publication rights.” 

Mail is returned unclaimed from Plumbing and 
Heating Contractors Trade Journal, 515 W. Madison 
St., New York. 

Canadian Business is to be the new title of Com- 
merce of the Nation, Montreal, Canada, beginning 
with January, 1933. It is official magazine of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


The American Rifleman, Barr Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., Laurence J. Hathaway, editor, writes: “Our 
readers are the most expert class of firearms users 
in this country, and only those of their own kind 
can write for them. A writer who would attempt 
simply to ‘read up’ on our subject and then prepare 
an article would not have the slightest chance with 
us. It is our desire to encourage persons who really 
know firearms to submit material, but to discourage 
all others.” 


Author & Journalist 


Western Wood Worker & Furniture Factory, 71 
Columbia St., Seattle, Wash., is the slightly altered 
title of Western Wood Worker & Furniture Manu- 
facturer. Beginning with the June number the pub- 
lication became a pocket-size journal and is holding 
lengths to 800 to 1000 words, preferring the shorter 
length if the subject can be so treated. Nard Jones, 
editor, writes: “We find we can use very little out- 
side material for the reason that it isn’t written from 
the factory man’s viewpoint. What the free-lance can 
do is to send us 800 to 1000-word interviews with ex- 
ecutives in the wood-working and furniture manufac- 
turing field, telling us how they met some business or 
factory problem. The person interviewed can be en- 
gaged in business in one of the eleven Western states. 
Our rates, 14 to 1 cent per word, payable immediately 
on publication. Reports go out within a week. We 
like to be queried first.” 

Writers are warned not to send material to Furni- 
ture Merchandising, Charlotte, N. C., Milton Sam- 
son, editor, as reports have been received that manu- 
scripts used months ago have not been paid for, and 
the editor fails to answer all letters of inquiry. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa., 
D. C. Vandercook, editor, invites writers to submit 
ideas for articles in advance of their preparation. 
1 cent a word up is paid on acceptance for suitable 
material. 

The Painters’ Magazine, 12 Gold St., New York, 
writes: ‘We assign all articles we wish written.” 

Outdoor Selling, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, does 
not answer inquiries concerning submitted manu- 
scripts, according to a contributor. 


COMMENDS A. & J. POLICY 


Editor THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST: 


At the June luncheon meeting of the Magazine 
Writers’ Association of Southern California we dis- 
cussed at length your commendable stand in the 
matter of properly classifying magazines according 
to their method of payment. 

While most writers will concede that it is a pub- 
lisher’s privilege to pay either on publication or on 
acceptance, as he sees fit, it is equally true that writers 
should be properly informed concerning various pub- 
lishers’ methods of payment, so that writers may 
determine whether they wish to do business with 
publishers on the terms of the latter. Obviously 
writers look to writers’ magazines for data on meth- 
ods of payment and if they cannot depend upon their 
own trade journals they can be easily subjected to 
publishers’ whims. 

There has been entirely too much careless listing 
of magazines, both as to rates and methods of pay- 
ment, in other writers’ magazines. It is a common 
occurrence to list magazines as paying on acceptance 
that have never paid on acceptance; to list other 
magazines as paying 2 and 3 cents when 1 cent is 
their top; and to list a maximum rate that appears 
to be a minimum rate. 

While student writers may not be greatly affected 
by such listings and therefore may be indifferent, 
those who depend upon writing for their living soon 
“get such writers’ magazines. 

Our association formally and heartily endorses 
your stand. 

Sincerely, 
Haro_p J. ASHE, President, 
Magazine Writers’ Association of 
Southern California. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


August, 1932 


This Great Book by a Master Fiction 
Writer Will Help You 


The Graduate Fictioneer 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


A Great Name in adventure fic- 
tion is H. Bedford-Jones. Romance 
in the far places of jungle and 

lain, mystery in throbbing New 

ork, fascinating episodes in ex- 
otic Paris, and thousands of other 
tales have been fruits of his in- 
credible genius. For years his 
name on the cover of an adventure 
magazine has had magic for sales. 
And in fiction of another type, 47 
resented by his D’Artagnan,. he 
has had notable success. 

There is nothing hard and ascetic 
about literature as H. Bedford-Jones 
has practiced it, but a robust and 
inexhaustible joy. 

In “The Graduate Fictioneer,” 
Bedford-Jones reviews his exciting 
years, and imparts his creative 
philosophy, and his unconventional and surprising writ- 
ing principles and methods. He sends the sacred cows 
of literature.in stampede with the first blast of his trum- 

t, the while he summons to his congenial presence the 
oo of writers who have within their souls the spirit 
of adventure and the story-telling urge. 

Bound in attractive cloth, the price of “The Graduate 
Fictioneer” is $1.50. It will be sent to you by return 
mail on receipt of price, plus ten cents for postage. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 

Typing; correction of minor errors; careful punctuation 
and paragraphing; one carbon. 50 cents 1000 words. 
P s, 1 cent a line. Grammatical revision of prose, 50 
cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 
a 


Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


NO 


We're Not Selling As 
Many Stories As B.D.* 


| But we’re putting the same 
intelligent effort behind the 
marketing of every manu- 
4 | script. And, believe us, in- 
telligence and effort are 
needed these days to sell 
work! 


Frankly, we’re more choosey than before in selecting 
stories for marketing. They must be good, and they 
must fit the markets, or we can’t handle them. 
We make no extravagant claims or promises. Writers 
dealing with The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 
know that seventeen years of experience in the magazine 
field and conscientious service to writers are at their 
disposal. It’s comforting knowledge. No worry that the 
manuscript will be neglected on a shelf, that there will 
be a long delay in reporting on it, or that remittances 
will be held up. Our reports are invariably prompt; 
manuscripts are persistently submitted, and checks to 
the authors go forward the day received from publishers. 

No formalities involved. If you want us to market 
your manuscript, submit it with reading fee ($1.00 for the 
first 1000 words, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and 
return postage. If we consider it salable, we'll do our 
best to market it, deducting 10% of the sale price for 
our commission, if we succeed. If we do not consider it 
a to sell, we’ll return with a brief criticism stating 
why. 

The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, for- 
lorn hopes, or material of limited appeal. Good fiction 
and articles are eagérly sought. 


Address 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST MANUSCRIPT 
SALES AGENCY 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Send for free leaflet “What Editors Want,” outlining the 
requirements of present-day literary markets. 


*Before Depression. 


A MAN with no experience in creative writing 

paid me $100 to spend an entire day explaining 
how to write short stories for modern markets. 
He asked many questions and made extensive 
notes. His first manuscript came within five 
weeks and sold the first time out. 


Employing his notes as a basis, I have written 
a book. Professional authors and educators -who 
have read the galley proof tell me it is the best 
work on short story writing they have found. A 
limited edition will 4 off the press presently. The 
price will be $5.00; deliveries will be made in the 
order in which payments are received. 


FREDERICK PALMER 
Literary Agent, Critic and Advisor 


335 A. G. Bartlett Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles organizer for American Fiction Guild 


WRITE FOR RADIO? 


Markets potentially larger than magazine field. Good 
pay; uncrowded. Ready sale for manuscripts written 
with thorough knowledge of radio requirements. If 
you can write at all you may make good from the 
start. Future gigantic. Establish yourself now. Com- 
plete instructions, including market data, $1.00. 


RADIO WRITERS 
1074 Adeline Detroit, Michigan 


YOU CAN SELL 


Editors will buy if your stories are enou 
regardless of the well-known DEPR ON. - 


They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 


We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, and many other famous editors and publishers. 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
SS West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


There's a NEW WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 


ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 
Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 

sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 

Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 
plotting. Shortens your road 
to successful authorship. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Without obligation send free book about the Creative 

Developer. 
ame 
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THE MOST 
PART of Strong af the Buick Mote 


Car Company. 


a Short “WHICH IS THE MOST IMPORT. 


ANT PART OF AN AUTOMOBILE?” 


Stor Strong’s reply was quick, decided. “The 
yY most important part or factor of anything is 
the faulty part—the part that isn’t just exactly 

right.” 
/ The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff draws an anal- 
ogy. As with automobiles, so with short stories, articles, 


verse. The most important part is the faulty part. 


The faulty part may be of plot or of development. It may con- 
sist in the viewpoint, or in the unconscious use of a taboo. There 
are hundreds of other things which may be at fault. 


An expert advisor will point out defects with experienced skill. He may 

tell you—to continue the figure—to junk your automobile and build another; 

or he may point to a fault, easy to correct, which prevents a speed of 80 miles 
per hour. 


During sixteen years, The Author & Journalist Staff, with Willard E. Hawkins, edi- 
tor, as chief, has been helping writers. Hundreds who have become clients have 
gone on to large literary success. Professionals, as well as beginners, benefit from 
the service. The written report to the client is prepared with regard for the funda- 
mental Author & Journalist policy, which is to give to every full-criticism manu- 
script the detailed study and analysis, with comprehensive report, required to 
benefit the client. And fees are very reasonable, $2.00 for the first 1000 words, 
then 50c a thousand to 10,000 words, additional wordage, 40c per thousand. _Lit- 
erary revision with typing, per thousand words, is $2.00; verse criticism, each 
poem of twenty lines or less, $1.00, additional lines, 5c. 


Before you write a manuscript, many things concern you. After you have written 
it, and it fails to sell, the faulty part is most important. Send your manuscript to 
The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, and receive the assistance of ex- 
perts in locating faults and correcting them. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. p 
I desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism of my manuscript entitled 


which I send herewith. It contains. words, and I enclose. 
to cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. I also enclose return postage. If this is fiction 
manuscript, I understand I am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 


Name Address 


City State 


tit 
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